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THE OBLIGATIONS AND LIMITATIONS OF THE HIGH 
SCHOOL 


TueE obligations of the high school arise from the relations of 
the high school to the student and to society. The relations 
of the high school to society are constituted primarily through 
the student, and therefore the obligations to the student may be 
made inclusive of the total obligations to the community. There- 
fore the relation of the high school to the student represents the 
theme. 

The obligations of the high school to the student touch the 
student at an age that is called adolescence. The high school 
has committed to itself the boy or girl at an age of change, of 
growth, of development, of evolution, and of revolution. These 
changes touch every part of his being. The physical changes 
are the more impressive to the ear and to the eye, but they, sig- 
nificant as they are in themselves, are yet more significant of 
changes which neither the eye nor the ear can detect. Moods, 
strange and mysterious, seize the student. He becomes a new 
self. He is born again. New powers are given. New appe- 
tites are stirring. New ideals are formed. New strengths and 
new weaknesses are made known. Life’s coat of many colors 
becomes, if brilliant, more brilliant, and if somber yet more 


*An Address made at the Michigan Schoolmasters’ Club, Ann Arbor, March 29, 
1901. 
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somber. Lifes pathetic and life’s exultant relations are seen 
and felt. The gains and triumphs, the failures and the disasters 
of character are more accentuated. The student comes into an 
attitude of relationships. The past tells its story with new mean- 
ings, and the voices of the future are heard. The will, heart, 
and intellect, each stirred to its depths, find each peculiar 
difficulties in relating itself to the others. It is an age of will 
weakest and intellect least trained, and of appetite most insist- 
ent. It is a time of possibilities of highest results, but not with- 
out intimations also of blackest shame. By such signs these stu- 
dents know they stand at the parting of the ways, as in the ancient 
fable. If the choice now made be of righteousness, goodness, 
and truth, the future of truth, goodness, and righteousness is well 
assured ; but if there be any jugglery or whiffling, the future of 
the boy becomes one of exceedingly great peril. To the student 
of this state and conditton the high school makes its appeal. 

The high school also makes its appeal to both boys and girls, 
but it is to be said that the appeal is made rather to girls than 
to boys. In the whole United States, the high schools, in 1899, 
graduated 20,344 boys and 36,124 girls. In the year 1898 the 
whole number of boys attending the public high schools was 
189,187, and the whole number of girls 260,413. 

The obligation of the high school, therefore, first in time 
and first in importance, let it be at once said, is the duty of 
teaching the student to think. To think is the first general 
duty of our educational process. But this duty rises and falls 
in different educational conditions and orders. In general 
it may be said that the duty of teaching the student to think 
increases as the educational process is prolonged. This duty is 
the least obligatory in the primary school; it is the greatest in 
the college. The first duty of the teacher in the primary school 
is to teach facts, and the first duty of the pupil in the primary 
school is to learn. The first duty of the.teacher in the grammar 
school is also to teach facts, and the first duty of the student in 
the grammar school is to learn. Teaching begins with facts that 
appeal to the senses and progresses unto facts that appeal to the 
memory. But the relations of these facts emerge into an 
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importance in the grammar school which they did not have in 
the primary school, and also these relations emerge into larger 
importance with each passing year of the grammar school. At 
length in the high school the importance of the relations of facts 
comes to equal the importance of the facts themselves, and with 
each passing year of the high-school course the importance of 
the relations of facts increases and the importance of the facts 
themselves diminishes. This process, too, 1 may add in passing, 
continues in the college. The relations of truth rapidly increase 
in value with the increase of the length of the college course. 
The professional school is unique, and the relations of truth to 
the professional education do not here detain us at all. 

Of course in teaching the student to think the high school 
uses truth. Truth is the food of the mind. Food nourishes the 
mind. Truth is the gymnastic of the mind. Truth strengthens 
the intellect. Truth is the atmosphere, the air, the oxygen of 
the mind. Truth moves and inspires intellect. As food which 
is proper in kind and amount is given to the mind the mind is 
nourished, and as food which is improper in kind and amount is 
given to the mind the mind is depressed. As a gymnastic which 
is proper or improper is offered for the exercise of the mind, so 
is the mind strengthened or weakened. But, be it remembered, 


both the food and the gymnastic are means; they are not ends. 
In education truth is the method or the means through the use 
of which the mind is trained to think. 


To think, be it always affirmed, is the most useful power 
with which the high school can endow the student. Knowledge 
is not power. To think is power. The power to think is a 
power which is called into use with the greatest constancy, regu- 
larity, and significance. No power is used so much in time or 
space as the power of judgment. Knowledge vanishes and 
leaves not a wrack behind. It is well, indeed, in many cases for 
it to vanish. But the power to think never can vanish so long 
as the mind itself lasts. -As Oliver Wendell Holmes, Chief Jus- 
tice of Massachusetts, worthy son of a worthy father, in an 
address given at the two hundred and fiftieth anniversary of the 
founding of Harvard College, said: 
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The main part of intellectual education is not the acquisition of facts, but 
learning how to make facts live. Culture, in the sense of fruitless knowledge, 
I for one abhor. The mark of a master is, that facts which before lay scat- 
tered in an inorganic mass, when he shoots through them the magnetic current 
of his thought, leap into an organic order and live and bear fruit." 

I have asked a good many graduates of the best high schools 
what their high schools ought to have done for them which they 
failed to do. _I have been delighted to find in general satisfac- 
tion with the work of the high school. But whatever dissatis- 
faction I have found has been on the whole in relation to the 
high school not giving sufficient amount of truth for the reason 
of the students to work upon. Knowledge has been given in 
abundance, and, if you wish, in superabundance. But the 
opportunities for the developing of the power to think have not 
been sufficiently numerous. 

The place of manual training in the high school herein 
emerges. Manual training usually assumes four forms, two for 
boys and two for girls. The boys work in either iron or wood 
and the girls work in either cloth or flour. Schools of the 
machinist and carpenter, and sewing schools or cooking schools 
represent the chief forms that manual training assumes. This 
education, which may be called the lower, is good. Of course 
it is good. It is good on any basis whatsoever. But these schools 
get their chief justification in not being schools manual but in 
being schools cerebral. If these schools train boys to put brains 
into their hands, they are first-rate. If they train the girl to put 
brains into her fingers, they are first-rate. If, however, they are 
training the boy or the girl to keep his brain within his skull, they 
are not so good as they ought to be. If they are muscular, they 
have a certain degree of strength and of value, but they do not 
have that strength or value which they do have if they are schools 
which embody the use of the gray matter of the brain. The 
temptation to make manual-training schools simply manual is 
exceedingly great. The teachers of chemistry and physics 
know also very well that a peril, which they are obliged con- 
stantly to meet and contend with is the peril that the student fails 


* Harvard College, Two Hundred and Fiftieth Anniversary, p. 67. 
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to raise himself from the mere mechanical doing of his experi- 
ments, into the intellectual doing of them. The student in the 
laboratory may be a mere mechanic quite as much as the car- 
penter in his shop. In the engineering or technical schools, as 
in the manual-training school of every grade, greatest value is to 
be found in disciplining the power to think. If they do not 
train the power to think, they are simply mechanical schools for 
the training not of scholars but of mechanics. 

The place of the high school, too, as a means for fitting for 
college and for life applies at this point. The contrast between 
these two functions of the high school is often urged, and is 
often urged as embodying contradictory purposes. But no con- 
trast should be made. The process which fits for life should be 
a process also which fits for college, and the process which fits 
for college should be also a process which fits for life as well. 
May not the process which is the best preparation for life be also 
the process which will be the best preparation for college? 
May not the process which is the best preparation for college 
be also the process which is the best preparation for life? 
Truth which is the best fitted to train the student to think is also 
that truth which is best fitted to train him for life, and the truth 
which is the best fitted to train the student for life is also that 
truth which is the best fitted to train him for an academic career. 
As is said in the report of the Committee on College Entrance 
Requirements for 1899, ‘‘ We recommend that any piece of work 
comprehended within the studies included in this report that has 
covered at least one year of four periods a week in a well- 
equipped secondary school, under competent instruction, should 
be considered worthy to count toward admission to college.” 

But the man over whom the only result of the high school is 
to promote the power to think would emerge as a man lamenta- 
bly incomplete and unfinished. Man is not, and is not intended 
to be, a. multiplication table, not a Babbage’s Calculating 
Machine, not an incarnate syllogism. 

Therefore a second obligation of the high school is to pro- 
mote an intellectual and an intelligent interest in life. Most 
boys and girls of the high school complete their education with 
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the high-school course. Most boys and girls, as a matter of fact, 
have completed their education before they entered the high 
school. Only about 5 per cent. of those who enter the primary 
schools enter the high school, and only about one third of those 
who enter the high school ever graduate at the high school. If 
the high-school boy go into the shop or factory or store, and 
if the high-school girl also go into the shop or factory or store, 
becoming a helper in their own or another home, to most of 
these boys and girls of the age of eighteen is set the purpose not 
to make a life but make a living. To makea living is a purpose 
never to be depreciated. The man who is not willing to make 
a living becomes a debtor to the community. He in fact has no 
right to live. He is a sort of communistic Ishmael. Only the 
communal grace suffers him to exist. The man, however, who 
makes a living is a creditor of the community. The com- 
munity is the richer by reason of his struggle and his presence, 
but if he enrich the community in material good he is in peril 
of impoverishing himself in the higher relationships of his being. 
Experts of pathological insanity say to me that in the decay of 
the brain the higher functions, imagination and fancy, first give 
way. Their destruction is followed by the failure of the logical 
faculties, and the failure of these faculties is succeeded by that 
of recognition, and this power is presently followed by the decay 
of the physical senses. The process is the very reverse of the 
process of the building up of life in man which proceeds from 
the senses through reason to imagination. In one who is 
absorbed in making a living these higher faculties are in peril of 
not coming to their full flower and fruit, and the functions of 
these faculties are in peril of never finding their proper exercise 
and service. Living makes its most urgent appeal to the senses. 
Life makes its most impressive appeal to the soul, the imagina- 
tion and reason. But the girl or the boy who is obliged at the 
age of eighteen to have for his chief concern the making of a 
living is in danger of coming into only a remote relation with 
these higher elements which constitute life itself. As principle 
is more important than method, and habit more important than 
habitus, and as soul is more important than memory, so the “fe 
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interests of the boy and the girl are the most precious. It was 
said of Eugene Field that he was the most continuously interest- 
ing man that one had met, and Matthew Arnold said of Ameri- 
can life that it was not interesting. My contention is that the 
high school is under obligation to make every boy and girl 
continuously interesting, and also to make life itself interesting. 
My contention is that character and life are made interesting 
through the appeal of the higher elements and parts of being. 
My contention is in behalf of the unseen which is eternal, 
of the riches of the intellect which is higher than the riches 
material. My contention is in behalf not only of the tran- 
scendent and the transcendental but also in behalf of the human 
and the communal. Against sordid money making, in behalf of 
man’s betterment, for the appreciation of beauty in sky and for- 
est; in behalf of the love of the home, superior to the love for 
the office or for the club, be that club either feminine or other; 
for the love of the book, be that book history or story or poem, 
only provided it lift thought and purify feeling, my argument 
and my appeal are directed. To create such an intelligent and 
intellectual interest the high school is under obligation. Men- 
cius divides men into four classes, says my friend Minister Wu. 
They are scholars, farmers, mechanics, and merchants. Most 
men will be either farmers, mechanics, or merchants. But if 
they are, in America, members of one of these three classes, they 
ought still to have the essential elements of scholars. The high 
schools should help the student to appreciate life other than the 
material and sensual. It should help him to appreciate, even if 
not to accomplish, the significance of that simple epitaph of 
Wordsworth, placed on the walls of that church wherein he wor- 
shiped and in the yard of which his mortal lies buried: 
A true poet and philosopher, who by the special calling of Almighty God, 
whether he discoursed of man or nature, failed not to lift up the heart to holy 
things, tired not of maintaining the cause of the pure and simple, and so, in 
perilous times, was raised up to be a chosen minister not only of noblest 
poesy but of high and sacred truth. 

Such a character and such a life the high school is under 
obligation to promote in every student. 
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The high school is under another obligation to which I shall 
simply refer. This duty I shall call a sense of values. The high 
school is under obligation of giving to each student a sense of the 
worth of certain great human conditions or forces. These con- 
ditions and forces I shall content myself with simply naming. 
The high school should teach each boy and girl the worth (1) 
of health; (2) of property; (3) of work; (4) of the minor 
graces as well as of the major virtues; (5) of the book; and (6) 
of man. 

I now pass to the more important question of the means 
for fulfilling these obligations. The first means which I shall 
name is the course of study. To the length of the discussion 
respecting the course of study, going on in this country all these 
years, I do not now propose to make an addition. I wish, 
however, to say six things. (1) The course of study in the 
high school should be a course: It should be systematic. 
(2) It should be a course of study: It should represent labor. 
(3) It should be a course of studies: It should represent breadth. 
(4) It should be a course of studies which have for their pur- 
poses the securing of the highest purposes of being. (5) The 
course of study is founded on the assumption that different 
studies possess different values. (6) The course of study is 
founded on the further assumption that all studies, although 
having different values, in content, should yet be made as equiva- 
lent as possible as agencies and conditions for the training of 
the power to think and for the securing of all highest purposes 
of being. 

Regarding these last two elements of which I have spoken, 
the two assumptions on which the course of study is founded, I 
do, however, wish to say a word. 

Different studies, of course, train different faculties of the 
mind. And yet, different studies in training different faculties 
of the mind and so in bringing forth different results should, so 
far as possible, be made to possess equivalent intellectual values. 
Al. studies may be divided logically into those which relate 
directly to man, to nature, or to God. Those studies which relate 
directly to man are the linguistic, philosophical, sociological and 
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esthetic. Those which relate to nature, touching the constitution 
of matter, touching the laws of inorganic matter, touching the 
laws of organic matter, are called respectively chemistry, physics 
and biology. Herein also may for convenience be included math- 
ematics. The linguistic studies of both the ancient and modern 
languages embody certain primary purposes. The purpose of 
studying Greek, for instance, is not so much to securea knowledge 
of the Greek as to secure a philological training which sharpens 
the faculties of observation and of the reason, and also to lead one 
into an appreciation of the literature, government and the social 
institutions of one’s own country. The purpose underlying the 
study of the two ancient languages which have most directly 
contributed to the betterment of our modern life is to increase 
the student’s interest in the affairs of his own time, to give to 
him through a knowledge of the philosophy and history and 
literature of the peoples of Greece and Rome an appreciation of 
what is now occurring in his own time and to make him able to 
consider all historical and other phenomena as a part of the 
great history which began thousands of years ago and which is 
still in progress. In the study of modern languages the purpose 
may be to teach a knowledge of those tongues as tools, but it is 
also, and more, to secure a knowledge and acquaintance with 
the literature and the life of other nations than one’s own. 
German literature, for instance, is a storehouse of some of the 
world’s best thinking and is also the embodiment of Germany's 
highest ideals of life and character. In the study of English, 
the purposes that have controlled in the study of the languages of 
ancient peoples and of Romance and Teutonic peoples become 
yet more significant. These purposes may well be summed up 
in the word “appreciation.” If poetry is studied, the aim is to 
appreciate the poet’s thought, diction, melody, spirit, passion, 
and purpose, and to get as near as may be to the author’s mind 
and heart. In one view literature is a branch of history, but in 
this view history is the servant of literature. The one compre- 
hensive purpose in appreciation is to discipline and enrich the 
soul by the power and the beauty of the best writing and by the 
best interpretations of life. The literature of a nation is to a 
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large extent the expression of the social, religious and political 
life of the people. 

The same condition, too, obtains largely in that branch of 
literature known as rhetoric or writing. Writing is self-expres- 
sion, and through self-expression the self becomes larger and 
finer. Self-expression promotes clear and orderly thinking and 
clear and orderly thinking promotes largeness of character. 
Largeness of character, both as cause and result, signifies accu- 
rate observation, honest judgment, openness of mind, and logical 
thoughtfulness. 

History, which is found as an enlarging part of the course of 
study, represents one of the most important means for the meet- 
ing of the great obligations of the high school. History is to be 
regarded as a matter of relations. By analogy and by compari- 
son students should be taught that no event stands by itself. It 
is not a mechanical thing, but it is something which gains reality 
and meaning through other events and other processes. An 
event is one in a series of events, and a series of events may 
suggest the idea of a law, and the discovery of a law in events 
or acts is most impressive. In the study of history one comes 
to believe that there is no dead level of happenings but an 


orderly development. Events have lights and shades. Some 


events are more and some less important. Each has a value, 
but their values vastly differ. The student of history, too, is 
under obligation to cultivate the habit of examining phenomena 
without giving to personal elements undue weight, and also to 
seek in the phenomena themselves the means for understand- 
ing them. History, in a word, as found in the high school or 
in any institution, is designed to acquaint the student with the 
thoughts, the ‘struggles, the failures and the triumphs of the 
great peoples of the world. 

Philosophy fulfills a similar purpose, although possibly in a 
way less material. It also aims at an appreciation of relation- 
ships. In philosophy the student becomes interested in pure 
theory as such. The world is presented to the student as 
wrapped up in mystery and it cannot fail to arouse in him what 
the Greeks called “wonder” or “love of wisdom.” It also 
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teaches the student to gain for himself that broader outlook on 
life which may not unfittingly be called “living for the univer- 
sal.” The student thinks out the deeper principles of life, and 
articulates for himself life’s problems and summons himself 
with all his power these problems to solve. In the theory of 
knowledge he learns the nature of truth, in metaphysics the uni- 
versal laws of nature and mind, in ethics the nature of the good, 
and in the philosophy of religion the nature of God. In psy- 
chology he learns those general laws of the mind’s growth and 
health and activity which will make him see the part heredity 
and the daily life and environment play in actually creating our 
present and our future selves. In logic he is taught the signifi- 
cance of words and phrases and also he learns to think con- 
sistently. 

It may be said that these great human principles also 
control in the teaching of such topics as mathematics and the 
physical sciences. For instance, in laboratory work in chemistry 
the student is taught to form his own judgments and to base 
his system of chemical laws, not upon the authority of a book 
or on the authority of his teacher but upon the results of his 
own observation. By means of experiments he is taught to 
observe results, to see the relations of cause and effect, and to 
draw his inferences from observed phenomena. He is, of course, 
himself as a simple student to grasp the great truths of nature’s 
laws, truths that are infinitely more significant than the methods 
of any practical text-book or the intimations of any teacher, be 
he never so wise. The student is himself to gather ideas from 
nature. He is never to cram facts, nor to cover certain ground. 
He is to use the book and the laboratory tools as the carpenter 
uses his saw and his plane—for reaching a certain result. 

These purposes, stated in language borrowed largely trom 
interpretations made by my own colleagues, represent the great 
aims of a course of study, and the attaining of these aims repre- 
sents the acquiring of the power to think, the getting of an intel- 
lectual and intelligent interest in life and the gaining, further, of 
a sense of valuation of the primary facts and forces of being. 
When one has said this, he has also said that certain courses 
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in the high school in and of themselves do not have the value 
that certain other courses have. For instance, what is called 
the commercial or business course does not have a worth equiva- 
lent to that of the classical or modern language course. The 
business or commercial course is supposed to fit the student for 
business or commerce. Inthe gaining of this purpose the busi- 
ness or commercial course is a delusion andasnare. It is a 
delusion, for it deludes boys into the belief that it is fitting them 
to be business men. It is a snare, for it holds them in its 
meshes until the course is ended. What does the business or 
commercial course in the high school usually do for the student ? 
On its business side, it teaches him bookkeeping and stenog- 
raphy. Of course bookkeeping and stenography are important, 
but neither bookkeeping, nor stenography, nor banking is of 
importance so great as it is for the boy in the high school to 
learn to think. The boy entering business needs to be able to 
think well, and he needs, second, to have some relation to life. 
Bookkeeping, stenography, and banking are arts and not sciences, 


and the art is never so good to arouse and to train the power to 
think, as the science. Reason, comparison, judgment, these 
represent education. Books that give information merely, or 


arts that give information only, are not the powers that give 
formation, and formation in the high school is always superior 
in value to information, as in practical ethics formation is better 
than reformation. 

These statements touching the value of the business course 
receive confirmation in an address made by Professor Lodge at 
the last “ graduation ceremonial” of the University of Edinburgh, 
held April 12, and reported in the Scotsman of the following day. 
I insert a paragraph from Professor Lodge’s address as the proof- 
sheets are passing through my hands: 

So far as a business requires a special training, it is so special that it can 
only be acquired by actual contact with affairs; and so far as a business career 
requires a general training, it requires just the same sort of general training 
as is likely to command success in any other walk of life. The primary—not 
the sole—function of a university is to turn out its students with alert and 
well-trained minds, and such students will make short work of the languages 
or the office routine or any other preliminary to a successful business career. 
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Therefore I say, with reference to the course of study in the 
high school as the means and a method for securing the pur- 
poses of the high school and meeting the obligations of the 
high sthool, that it should be recognized that the different 
studies of the high school have different values, and yet that 
they should be made as nearly as possible of equivalent value, 
for the training of the thinker, for the arousing of an intelligent 
and intellectual interest in life, and for the interpretation of the 
great values of human facts and forces. 

A method more significant than the course of study for the 
meeting of the great obligations of the high school rests in the 
teacher. More significant than the course of study, more 
impressive than the buildings, more valuable than systematic 
methods of instruction, is that being whom we call the teacher. 
With regard to the teacher, suffer me, with the utmost brevity, 


to say seven things. The good teacher is (1) to put himself in 


the pupil’s place. He is to embody intellectual sympathy. (2) 
The good teacher is to know the relations of his subjects. He 
is to be a broad scholar. (3) The good teacher loves his students. 
He is altruistic. (4) The good teacher has aptness for teaching. 
He embodies simplicity. (5) The good teacher has intellectual 
and executive facility. He does things. (6) The good teacher 
has enthusiasm forhumanity. His heartis warm. (7) The good 
teacher has greatness of personal being. He has a strong will 
and large nature. These, it seems to me, are the seven holy 
notes that make up that holy being, whom we call the teacher. 
I have as a student known at least five great teachers. One of 
them, of Phillips Andover Academy, able, enthusiastic, succinct 
in question, swift in movement, suggestive of relations, keen of 
eye; in denunciation strong and terrible as the snakes that 
crushed Laocoon and his sons. Another, a teacher of history, 
priding himself in never knowing a date and yet knowing condi- 
tions, searching ever for causes and consequences, studying tides 
and movements and not the waves of events, a genuine inter- 
preter of the ways of man to men. A third, quiet and analytic, 
whose fire seldom broke forth, but whose force was the more 
significant because of its concealment; loving his students, 
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following them in the severity of love, and ever inspiring them 
to the best. A fourth, impressive in suggestion, analyzing truth 
into truths, knowing deeply, nobly, broadly, an optimist, deter- 
mined to make his faith the faith of his students. A fifth, who 
saw out of his students’ eyes, whose vision was large, who loved 


his boys and all, facile, eager, alert, a Jupiter without his thunder- 


bolts but always with his lightning flashes. 

Such men as teachers we are to get. To get them is the 
problem. It is the problem of humanity. It is the problem of 
God, as well as of the school board and the school committee 
and the school superintendent. But to get men like these is 
the great method for helping the high school to fulfill its obliga- 
tions. 

You are now prepared to excuse me, before speaking in 
detail of the limitations of the high school. You will be more 
than content for me to say that the limitations of the high 
school arise from the limitations of humanity, and in particular 
from the limitations of the pupil. In detail, the limitations arise 
(1) from the lack of interest on the part of the pupil; (2) from 
the lack of interest on the part of the teacher for the pupil ; (3) 
from the lack of proper and adequate compensation for the 
teacher; (4) from the lack of the power to teach on the part of 
the teacher; (5) from the poverty of the homes of the pupils; 
and (6) from the absorption of the pupil in social relations. 

CHARLES F, THWING 

WESTERN RESERVE UNIVERSITY 

Cleveland, Ohio 


THE DEVELOPMENT OF MORAL SELFHOOD 


THE dearest wish of a true teacher is the development of the 
human race to more efficient culture and higher happiness. 
This state must arise through the development of the individual. 

The first thing that strikes such a teacher in his investigation 
of social conditions is the want of ability on the part of indi- 
viduals to take the initiative. Schoolboys and schoolgirls will 
sit for hours waiting for the teacher to take the initiative in the 
assignment of lessons and tasks. If a teacher fails to assigna 
lesson for the morrow, the average student will present himself 
unprepared, and will give as a reason, ‘ You didn’t assign us a 
lesson.” If he fails as a result, he feels that the teacher neg- 
lected his duty. That is, he waits for the teacher to take the 
initiative. He does not realize that as soon as he leaves school 
and crosses the threshold of active life, he has the alternative of 
taking the initiative or of being ‘“‘bossed.” The latter alter- 
native is to the average person as a red rag to a bull. 

Taking the initiative is the dividing line between some men 
and the domestic animals and the other men. It is a long way 
from the present state of education to a state of self-activity, 
which is, in other words, a state of taking the initiative in self- 
culture and life. 

It is too much to expect that a student who has never been 
inspired or even allowed to take the initiative will at graduation 
become a self-active individual. He is more likely to become 


a sail-ship, which will lie rotting in the harbor until some 


extraneous force has warped it over the bar. The habit of wait- 
ing for someone else to give him the initiative is not likely to be 
broken. If he is ever to operate on the steamship plan, inde- 
pendent of adverse winds and tides, and with his motive power 
within and not without, he must be induced early in life to begin 
to take the initiative. 

Why is it that so few boys and girls say to themselves, ‘I 
must consult the dictionary oftener, for I wish to be accurate in 
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the use of words”’; “‘I must go earnestly through Curtius’s Greece, 
and Mommsen’s Rome, for I must know more of history ;” ‘I must 
improve my penmanship;” “I must keep my shoulders erect ;’’ 
“IT must watch over my eating, for I must have a strong body?” 
I think it is because parents and teacher (or master, as it was 
once so justly called) insist upon taking and keeping the initia- 
tive, as if it implies the loss of dignity to surrender it. A human 
being is very likely to be willing to be a pensioner upon the 
initiative of someone else, if that other is willing to assume and 
keep the initiative, for willing is not an easy thing to do. And 
so I am inclined to think that the greatest necessity of the human 
race in its search for efficient culture and happiness is the devel- 
opment of what I shall call selfhood. 

Selfhood consists in taking the initiative in growth and cul- 
ture, and in the daily tasks and duties of life, independent of 
commands or suggestions or urgings from others. It is this 
quality which divides the world into ‘‘bosses”’ and ‘ bossed.”’ 
A dry goods clerk who earns sixty dollars a month and gets 
forty, pays his employer twenty dollars a month for taking the 
initiative. The man who can take the initiative and who feels 
within himself that which arouses him to do; which will not let 
him ‘float,’ has in him that which will make him a “‘boss”’ of 
himself and of others. 

The average high school is like a harbor in which a fleet of 
sail-ships lies becalmed, with the teacher trying to furnish a 
favoring breeze. Occasionally among these ships will be found 
a little steamship, which waits for neither wind nor tide, but with 
power from within, passes over the bar, and in the face of storm 
and tide, goes straightway on her voyage. This is selfhood; 
the other is the want of it. 

The average man needs more help from within than from 
above. 

Selfhood is of two kinds. In the order in which they arise, 
they are (1) Intellectual and (2) Moral. In the order in which 
they operate, they are (1) Moral and (2) Intellectual. 

Moral selfhood is that quality consisting of a right ideal and 
of a will which arouses us to right action from within and not 


from any external force. 
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Intellectual selfhood is that quality of mind which enables us 
to plan without the aid of others the execution of what which 
our moral selfhood impels us to do. 

It is the purpose of this paper to discuss moral selfhood. 
I purpose herein to protest against what Hermann J. Meyer, the 
compiler of the best German encyclopaedia, calls the bringing out 
of ‘‘two-legged encyclopzedias;”’ and to insist with Ernst Haeckel 
that “True culture does not consist of dead knowledge and hol- 
low tests of memory, but in the true development of the heart and 
of the reasoning faculties of the brain.’’ My purpose is to dis- 
cuss the development of that thing figuratively calied the “heart.” 

Moral selfhood does not mean behavior, or even duty to 
others. It has to do with self. It is duty to one’s self. 

Its importance in efficient culture is incalculable; for it is the 
foundation stone upon which rests intellectual selfhood. The finest 
intellectual selfhood in the world is likely to make one a success- 
ful swindler or criminal unless it is based on moral selfhood. 
Goldsmith makes Ephraim Jenkinson, the horse-trader and 
swindler in the Vicar of Wakefield, say to Doctor Primrose, his 
fellow prisoner, “‘Ah sir, had I but bestowed half the pains in 
learning a trade that I have in learning to be a scoundrel, I might 
have been a rich man at this day.”” He had intellectual selfhood, 
but no moral selfhood. The convict bank-breaker who recently 
opened, in twenty minutes, a safe whose combination had been 
lost, and which the experts of the company which made it had 
tried in vain to open, had intellectual selfhood of the highest 
order. Had this been based upon moral selfhood of an equally 
high order, he would have been the head of a company of safe- 
makers instead of the chief of a company of safe-breakers. 
The neglect of this essential part of his education made a 
criminal of what otherwise might have been a magnificent man. 

It may be well to say before going further that moral self- 
hood of the kind I am discussing has little to do with what is 
commonly called “morals” or “piety.” It has nothing to do 
with the ‘‘morals”’ that well-meaning, but innocent persons often 
wish us to ‘‘teach”’ in school. Morals can’t be taught that way. 
And persons with such “morals” are often utterly without the 
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noble thing called “‘moral selfhood.” Moral selfhood contains 
nothing that is namby-pamby. It is not merely self-control, for 
it deals with self-active doing as well as with self-repression. 
It is even set opposite to altruism, for often in our so-called 
altruism, or our attempts at giving happiness to others, we may 
neglect our own self-culture, forgetting that the world will be 
cultured when each individual is cultured, and that selfhood is 
like a railroad pass, ‘‘not transferable.” The attempts of many 
namby-pamby altruists at the practice of their creed stand in the 
way of universal culture; for to do certain things for others pre- 
vents the development of their selfhood; while to inspire them 
to do things for themselves is permanent help. It would be 
better if mankind should spend more time in attaining selfhood, 
realizing that the selfhood of each would become the selfhood 
of all. Buddha warned his followers against a certain dangerous 
kind of altruism when he told them not to worship him; that he 
was only what all men might become; therefore he told them to 
become: and like a wise teacher, he showed them the steps of 
what he called “The Way.” 

“Can this thing be taught? And if so, what are the steps of 
“The Way?” 


I have said that selfhood cannot be transferred, for in its 


very nature it cannot be a gift, but must be the result of one’s 


own action. Itis opposed to passive recipiency. Its very name, 
selfhood, indicates that it cannot be added to one by another in 
the sense in which we transfer information. The only possible 
method lies in inspiration by suggestion. A person who is drift- 
ing on asleep may be awakened, aroused, and stimulated to a 
sense of the necessity of selfhood. Thereafter, the development 
must be his own. At times when his inclination to “float” is 
stronger than his will, he may be further helped by the stimula- 
tion of a loving friend in the person of a teacher who has him- 
self attained selfhood, and the stir in whose soul keeps awake 
by its influence the somnolescent will of the other until that will 
becomes the dominant force in him. 

The matter may be stated like a case at law. The student’s 


case is as follows: 
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A strong inclination versus a weak will. 

Through a failure to understand a student and to sympathize 
with him, the teacher ‘‘amends the petition” and becomes an 
accessory before the fact as follows : 

A strong inclination with a cross teacher as accessory versus 
a weak will. 

Will is incipient or even wholly wanting in the average high- 
school student. Willfulness, often mistaken for will, is not will ; 
it is the opposite. It must die before will can live. Willfulness 
is a stubborn determination to assist our inclination in doing 
what we want to do and ought not to do, or in avoiding the 
doing of what we do not want to do and ought to do. Will 
impels us to refrain from doing what we want to do and ought 
not to do, and to do that which we do not want to do and ought 
to do. 

The growth of true will is very slow. The following chart 
will illustrate its growth: 

Age, 6 ™ 


| 
Inclination + Willfulness 


Without suggestion and stimulation the upper triangle, ACB, 
maintains the width of the base, AB, at the left, and absorbs the 
triangle. Without stimulation, the infant will isso much weaker 
than the inclination that it is instantly and constantly conquered ; 


therefore, the case at law should be: 

A strong inclination versus a weak will with the accessory of 
a stimulating teacher. 

The problem before the teacher, then, is the development of 
the lower triangle from its apex, A, to its base, CD. 

In all true teaching, there must be four steps, as follows: 
(1) The formation of a correct purpose. (2) The determination 
of the steps the student must take to attain the purpose. (3) 
The discovery of the means by which to induce the student to 
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take the steps requisite to the attainment of the purpose. (4) 
The application of the means so that the student may take the 
steps requisite to the attainment of the purpose. 

Our difficulty is that we usually begin with the fourth step: 
we begin the application of unknown means to induce the stu- 
dent to take undiscovered steps in order to attain an undeter- 
mined purpose. 

I shall discuss the method of the development of selfhood 
under four heads according to the steps given above. 

Purpose.— Not all teachers have a definite purpose as to the 
development of the moral selfhood of their pupils. The best 
possible opportunities for the development of selfhood are to be 
found in what we usually call “government.” But the average 
teacher, instead of using this perfect opportunity for the devel- 
opment of the moral selfhood of his students, has in view a very 
selfish purpose which tends to the moral selfhood of neither 
himself nor his students. His purpose is from the very first day 
to “hold down” his students in order that he may say to the 
board of education at the next election of teachers that he “held 
down” his school. Of course, with such a purpose, no possible 
beginning of selfhood can be made in the students, for no oppor- 
tunity is allowed them to take the smallest initiative toward 
moral selfhood, or holding themselves down, as the initiative in 
all acts pertaining to discipline is assumed by the teacher. And 
yet he wonders why disorder reigns as soon as he leaves the 
room. Would the same teacher expect a person to ride a bicycle 
gracefully when all his life he had sedulously been kept from 
touching it? Would it be strange if the novice should fall down ? 
And should we be angry with him if he did? The teacher’s mis- 
take exists in that he expects the student to “‘be good’ right 
at the start. Did anyone ever hear of a good pianist, a good 
bicyclist, a good shot, a good anything, except a student, right 
at the start? But we expect a student to “be good” without 
ever having had a chance to try, although that same “ being 
good”’ is just the most difficult thing in the world. Such an 


expectation is contrary to every experience in the world; it is 
contrary to common sense. ‘ Morals” can’t be taught upon 
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such a basis, no matter how much Scripture we read; and the 
teacher with such an idea who reads to his students from the 
thirteenth chapter of First Corinthians that charity ‘“‘thinketh no 
evil,” and then sneaks back and suddenly opens the door to catch 
his pupils in mischief, is likely to teach them, that he is a ‘‘sound- 
ing brass and a tinkling cymbal.’’ Such a teacher should be 
quarantined, lest his type of ‘‘morality’’ become epidemic. In 
any other line of teaching, the teacher urges the student to prac- 
tice the thing which is being taught. The school-teacher strives 
to keep the student from it. To gain the moral selfhood which 
results in noble conduct without external force is harder to attain 
than anything else inthe world. And yet many a teacher expects 
a child, or even a high-school student, to do on the first day this 
wonderful thing which he himself shows constantly the want of. 
The fault lies in the simple fact that he is expecting what nature 
herself has forbidden. He must settle down to the fact that 
inclination is strong, and that will is weak; that moral selfhood 
is incipient; that it grows with right suggestion and stimulation 
according to the chart given before; and that without an oppor- 
tunity to grow by self-exercise, inclination will absorb the rec- 
tangle and that moral selfhood will be dwarfed as successfully 
by his process as an oak tree is dwarfed to a height of two feet 
by a Japanese horticulturist. 

So the teacher too often fails to comprehend the true func- 
tion of school government, out of which, to a great extent, moral 
selfhood must grow. The true function of government is to give 
an opportunity for freedom rather than for the teacher’s restraint. 
He “holds the students down” until the close of school life, 
when the barbarian inclinations of childhood let go like a coiled 
spring which has been compressed to the limit and then sud- 
denly released. All the intellectual selfhood that the student 


may have attained in his studies now becomes the servant of the 


undeveloped barbarian inclinations of a child, instead of the ser- 
vant of a moral selfhood developed by holding the student up 
instead of holding him down. Therefore the teacher, fully 
realizing a student’s strength of inclination and its incipiency of 
will, should have for his purpose, not his own reélection, but the 
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development of a true moral selfhood in the student from incip- 
iency to self-mastery. He should hold his students up, not 
down. A dashing mountain stream cannot be completely 
dammed. It only gathers power, and falls harder than before. 

The steps —The problem of selfhood is correctly shown on 
page 351. The upper triangle, with its base, AA, and its apex, 
C. represents the diminishing domination of inclination and will- 
fulness. The lower triangle, with its apex at A, and its base at 
CD, represents the growing selfhood. The problem is to develop 
the lower triangle from A to CD. As the desideratum is self- 
hood, or freedom through self-control and self-activity, it can be 
attained only through freedom. The steps of the attainment are 
as follows: 

1. The pre-attainment by the teacher to a state of selfhood. 
Without this, he can neither understand the problem nor sympa- 
thize with a child in its most difficult of undertakings, nor can 
he set the example which is essential to the child in affording it 
an ideal. 

2. The next step is that the teacher shall clearly understand 
the doctrine of self-culture. To do this, he must determine, 
What is character? We hear much talk about ‘‘ character-build- 
ing” from those who, if called upon for a definition, would find 


it somewhat difficult to define the thing; for our ideas upon 


g; 
character are very vague and indefinite. A noble character like 
that of Abraham Lincoln is usually considered an indivisible 
unity; and the hope is that the children may, in some vague 
and indefinite way, attain to this desideratum. It cannot be 
attained in any such way. The problem must be rendered sim- 


pler. Buddha realized this as a result of his own struggles, and 


in his sympathy for the difficulties of others, he planned what 
he called “The Way.” Wise teacher! The child in school, 


before whom a great ideal is held up, is likely to waste his time 
in idle hero-worship rather than in employing his time wisely in 
definite attempts to become like his ideal. He makes the mis- 
take taught by one of our religious societies. He looks out, not 
in. He should look out, and then in. He should be taught 
that his problem is like the theory of limits in geometry —that 
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his ideal is a line representing the limit, while he, himself, is an 
infinitely shorter line which he should make by definite efforts 
ever to approximate toward the limit. This is simply what 
George Washington was wise enough to do in his famous 
resolves. 

But a student cannot do this as long as he attempts the 
whole problem at once. He must divide his problem; for, like 
all other great problems, character is divisible into lesser prob- 
lems. 

What is character? Character is the sum of definite charac- 
teristics whose existences are made manifest in what we call 
“actions”’ or “‘deeds.”” Shakespeare was evidently of this opin- 
ion when in Act IV, scene iii, of Macbeth, he makes Malcolm des- 
cribe the character of an ideal king. He calls the characteristics 
that make up this character the “‘king-becoming graces,” which 
he says are, justice, verity, temperance, stableness, bounty, per- 
severance, mercy, lowliness, devotion, patience, courage, and 
fortitude.” Character building, according to Shakespeare, would 
be the development of these characteristics in ourselves so that 
the “‘king-becoming graces” would be manifest in all the daily 
actions of our lives. Abraham Lincoln possessed all those 
characteristics and many more. But to stand off and admire 
him for his mercy, his lowliness, his devotion, his patience, his 
courage, his justice, and his fortitude will make us good hero- 
worshipers, but it will in nowise build character in us. At this 
point comes the necessity of turning from hero-worship to intro- 
spection. Abraham Lincoln is dead, but the characteristics that 
made him what he was may still be attained. He who wishes to 
build a character like his ideal will find it very interesting to set 
down the characteristics of his hero; then to forget his hero for 
a moment and turn his eyes inward. Then ask himself these 
questions: (1) Am J just? (2) Am/J/truthful? (3) Am JZ 
temperate? (4) Am/Jstable? (5) Am J bountiful? (6) Am 

? (7) Am J merciful? (8) Am J/lowly? (9) Am 


persevering 


devoted? (10) Am /J/patient? (11) Am /truly courageous? 
(12) Have /fortitude? (13) Am J considerate? (14) Am J 
fair-minded? (15) Am/J/teachable? His sad answers to these 
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questions will plunge him into despair, and will bring him to the 
next step in the development of selfhood: 

3. An unrest or unsatisfiedness concerning the condition of 
his own character. This state always has its place in the begin- 
ning of character building. Some never reach it; others never 
pass beyond it. 

This brings us to the next step which is— 

4. Stimulation from the outside to cause the student to 
attempt the development of the “‘king-becoming graces” in him- 
self by willful daily attempts which tend toward the permanent 
planting of characteristics. This needs no explanation. 

The next step is— 

5. The giving of opportunities to exercise his new-found 
desire. Without these opportunities selfhood can never be. 
The student who is “held down” can never even begin the 
attainment of these characteristics; for no selfhood can ever be 
attained unless the student is given the choice between standing 
and falling. He must be given a chance to tumble, an oppor- 
tunity to blunder. Blunder he must a thousand times before he 
ever attains selfhood. It would indeed be fortunate if excel- 
lence could be attained without blundering, but it was not so 
decreed in the beginning, it seems. 

Nor should the student be condemned if he blunders. His 
very blunders are a part of his evolution from accidental exis- 
tence to willful selfhood. No one ever heard of an apple having 
an instant transformation from blossomhood to lucious ripeness. 
The very greenness of the apple is a part of its necessary devel- 
opment. No apple ever ripened without it. But with the sun- 
shine the greenness passes away. The teacher must realize the 
fact that without an opportunity to blunder, to fall, to have the 
choice between misbehavior and good conduct, the student can 
never even make a beginning of his evolution toward selfhood. 
This fact is as unalterable as the law of gravitation. Objectors 
may say that it is too ideal. That may be; but just the same, 
it is the only way in which character can be attained except by 
rare accident. 

Selfhood is rational freedom, and freedom is born of freedom 
only. 
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The means.—In the preceding divisions some of the means 
for the attainment of selfhood have necessarily been given, and 
in this division there must necessarily be some repetition con- 
cerning the Purpose and the Steps, as the divisions are to a cer- 
tain extent inseparable. 

The first element of the means is found in the teacher as an 
ideal. The beauty of a teacher’s selfhood as shown in his 
patience, sympathy, helpfulness, considerateness, calmness, earn- 
estness, cheerfulness, etc., is a powerful incentive to a student in 
the creation of a wish to be likewise. The teacher who has not 
attained selfhood should not be blamed for objecting to the con- 
clusions reached herein, for he will naturally find some difficulty 
in realizing what has been said. But nevertheless, the teacher 
must first become what he would have his student be; otherwise, 
he cannot inspire the student to wish to be, nor sympathize with 
him, nor direct him, for such a teacher knows not the beauty of 
selfhood, nor can he guide someone over a path that he himself 
has not traveled. He must first become what he would have 
his student be. Horace said, “If you would have me weep, you 
must first shed tears.” 

Caesar, in a remarkable paradox says, ‘‘The smallness of the 
time was so great, etc.’”’ But there often occurs in school a more 
remarkable one. A teacher tries to help a student. Unaccount- 
ably to him, the student gets angry. In his astonishment at so 


preposterous a thing as that the student should get angry, wrath 


rises in the teacher’s breast, and he gets angry with the student 
because the student had no more sense than to get angry. If 
the teacher could not help getting angry, what could he expect 
the student to do? And all this time, the teacher poses for an 
ideal whether he will or not. ‘Charity suffereth long and is 
kind.” So the teacher must have that noble self-control which 
Robert Burns says is ‘‘wisdom’s root.” In one sense the teacher 
is the representative of the state; and when scolded by an angry 
student, has no more right to return anger for anger than has a 
judge on the bench to curse a prisoner who resents his sentence. 
Besides, it stands in the way of his ultimate purpose. 

No means is more potent in inspiring a student to selfhood 
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than is a glad spirit, a right attitude toward life. The spirit of 
gladness, of cheerfulness, and of enjoyment, is a duty, and is 
the only spirit that has any business in a schoolroom. Both 
gladness and morbidness are as contagious as the smallpox. The 
very faces of some people make us glad, and in spite of our- 
selves, our smile will answer theirs. And a long face begets a 
long face. The day outside is dark and dreary ; we bemoan the 
fact when we should be glad that we are in a cheerful school- 
room, and that we do not have to be outside where the day is 
dark and dreary. Students should be taught that the fall of every 
raindrop is beneficent, and that rainless countries are deserts; 
that every spell of bitter weather is necessary to the mellowness 
of the soil which feeds the children of men. A right attitude 
toward life is a duty, and sullen morbidness is a heinous crime, 
especially when in the presence of children. So, a right atti- 
tude toward life and a glad spirit are potent means toward 
inspiration to selfhood. 

Another means is the teacher’s love for his own work. 
The teacher’s hatred for his own work will soon communi- 
cate itself to the students. His love of making his work beauti- 
iful is likewise contagious. And it isa duty. A sculptor who 
sighs and watches the clock is not likely to produce a master- 
piece. 

The possession of selfhood by the teacher is like the posses- 
sion of a good story; it begets a desire to communicate it to 
others. And so the teacher’s selfhood becomes a primary and 
most potent means toward the selfhood of the student. 

The next important means lies in a belief that persuasion is 
the mightiest of forces. He who is looking for permanent 
results will not readily resort to force. He may have temporary 
success, but he will hold the student ‘‘ down,” not “up;” and 
the minute the teacher’s back is turned the effect of his force is 
at an end, and the student is farther from. that self-control that 
he must have out in life than he was before. 

Edmund Burke, in his ‘Speech on Conciliation,” taught our 
profession a noble lesson when he gave his four famous reasons 


against force as a means of government. He said: ‘First, 
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sir, permit me to observe that the use of force alone is but 
temporary. It may subdue for a moment, but it does not 
remove the necessity for subduing again; and a nation is not 
governed which is perpetually to be conquered.” 

His second reason was that force is uncertain, and that terror 
is not always the effect of force. We know by experience that 
we may “shut a student’s mouth,” or our stronger arm may 
chain him to the seat, but we have implanted no good impulse 
and his sullen spirit rages within. 

Burke’s third reason was that “‘we impair the object by our 
very endeavors to preserve it.”” He says: “The thing you fought 
for is not the thing you recover; but depreciated, sunk, wasted, 
and consumed in the contest. Nothing less will content me 
than whole America.” . . . ‘Let me add,” he says, “that I do 
not choose wholly to break the American spirit; because it is 
the spirit that made the country.’”’ And boys whose spirits are 
crushed by force do not make noble men but sneaks. Their 
spirits need direction, not subjection. 

“Lastly,” says Burke, ‘‘we have no sort of experience in 
favor of force as an instrument in the rule of the colonies.’’ And 
neither have we in the rule of schools. Force may help us “to 
hold” down our schools, but it has never helped to make noble 
men and women out of the boys and girls, and its use is a con- 
fession that we are not strong enough to persuade. 

How strange that when a little will-less child, trying his little 
best to be “‘good”’ falls from grace, that we should maul him for 
it! We had better say, “Jim, I know that you didn’t do that 


because you are mean, but because you just couldn’t help it. | 


know you want to be a man, and I’m going to help you. Let’s 
try again.’ When the little struggling vine, clinging as best it 
can to a wall falls down in the storm, we don’t trample on it in 
anger, but we get a strap and fasten it up. We do the same 
thing with a child, only the mode of application is different. 
Surely, a child deserves as much faith, and tenderness, and care 
as does a vine. 

We all know that we can be led with a spider’s web, but that 
the best of us cannot be driven with a club; and we justly take 
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pride in the fact. I should be proud of the same thing in a 
child unless I wanted to make a sneak and craven of him. 

Socrates, 2300 years ago, told the whole story when he said 
to Alcibiades: 

But I think that young men who exercise their understanding and expect 
to become capable of teaching their fellow-citizens what is for their interests 
grow by no means addicted to violence, knowing that on violence attend 
enmity and danger, but that by persuasion the same results are attained with- 
out peril and with good will; for those who are compelled by us hate us as 
if despoiled of something, while those who are persuaded by us love us as if 
they had received a favor. It is not the part, therefore, of those who culti- 
vate the intellect to use violence; for to adopt such a course belongs to those 
who possess brute force without intellect. Besides, he who would venture to 
use force has need of no small number of allies; but he who can succeed 
with persuasion alone has need of none; for though left alone, he will still 
think himself able to persuade. 

Another form of persuasion is found in the stimulation of 
‘inspiring talks upon the simple doctrine of self-culture from a 
teacher who has found delight in culturing himself. He who has 
practiced the doctrine will find no difficulty in giving such 
talks. And a student should know the method of his culture. 
The missing link in the “new education” lies in this very fact 
that the student does not know the method of his own work and 
growth. 

The application—The application of the means in order to 
induce the student to take the steps requisite to the attainment 
of selfhood is not difficult when the preceding steps have been 
mastered by the teacher, for his own struggle to attain selfhood 
has developed a sympathy for the weaknesses of others, and has 
taught him enough of human nature to know how to proceed. 
He will find that with high-school students a simple and earnest 
explanation of the nature of the task before them will find a 


ready response in a majority of the students. I have yet to find 
the class in which the majority did not so readily respond. All 
that these will need is sympathy and stimulation when the task 
of self-conquest seems too great, and when many failures have 


plunged them into the slough of despond. 
The greatest part of the task comes with the remainder of 
the class which consists of the so-called ‘bad ones.” These 
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must be dealt with separately and with untiring patience and 
charity. Whatever drives the spirit back upon itself must be 
avoided. Infinite kindness will melt a heart of stone. Many of 
the ‘‘bad ones”’ resist our kindly efforts because their experience 
has taught them to distrust the kindness that has ‘‘an axe to 
grind.” When they have become convinced that the teacher’s 
kindness is composed wholly of sympathy and love they will 
respond in kind, even though at first the surrender to a noble 
impulse may come with some shamefacedness and after a long 
battle with self. The writer of this article is not an enthusiastic, 
sentimental youth. He has tried athletic persuasion, and has 
given it up; and he has tested the method which he herein advo- 
cates upon the most obstreperous and outrageous cases, and he 
has yét to find the case where, unless prevented by time limits, 
patient and unremitting kindness did not find a response at last. 
Force in such cases may be convenient for the time, but it oper- 
ates as did the Council of Pisa upon Galileo—the earth still 
moves. 

All means of humiliation must be seduously avoided. To 
prove this the reader has only to think his own experience, to 
remember how his own soul even yet rebels, and is filled with 
anger when someone with curling lip fires a sarcastic shot at 
him. Refractory students should be notified privately that the 
teacher desires to talk with them; and if the teacher has himself 
attained that which he wishes the student to be, he will know 
what to say to bring a response to his own noble impulse. 

Often when but two or three bad ones are left in the class, 
the class which has itself been persuaded will settle the matter. 

The teacher must have faith in the good that is in children. 
He must be what he expects them to be. He must practice 
unremitting kindness. He must give the students a chance to 
practice selfhood. He must believe that the force of persuasion 
is more potent than the persuasion of force. He must not get in 
a hurry; for he knows that soul-growth is very slow; that all good 
things grow slowly; that the vine does not grow to the top of 
the tower ina day. He must not even let students do things 
“for the teacher.” This will not bring selfhood. Selfhood will 
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be wanting when school life is over, and there is no teacher ‘ to 
do things for.” The student must do things for himself, and 
the teacher must heroically withdraw himself from the life of 
the student as the student gains in selfhood or the power to 
stand alone. 

The true place of graduation would be at the vanishing point 
of the necessity of a teacher. 

Selfhood cannot come out of the so-called “ pupil-govern- 
ment.’ This is still ‘‘otherhood,” in which the fear of the 
teacher is replaced by fear of the fellow-student. I would rather 
have my child fear a teacher than a pupil. Such government is 
only temporary, lacks the essential element of freedom, and 
does not tend to selfhood. This plan has, however, one advan- 
tage: it affords an excellent school for the training of political 
bosses. 

I think that a teacher should be able to leave his room at 
any time and for any time without the slightest thought of mis- 
behavior during his absence. A teacher of my acquaintance has 
thus left his students without a teacher in the midst of a great 
high school for a period of five days at a time. Upon one occa- 
sion a distinguished superintendent asked him ‘‘what he would 


do to them” upon his return in case he found that they had 
betrayed his trust. His answer was: “Nothing.” The super- 


intendent then asked: ‘‘Do they know you will do nothing? 
The teacher said: ‘‘They do.” ‘ Then,” said the superintend- 
ent, “‘I do not see how you expect them to behave when they 
know you will do nothing to them if they do not.” ‘The very 
reason why I expect them to ‘behave,’ as you call it, is just 
because they know I will do nothing to them if they do not,” 
said the teacher. Said the superintendent: ‘ That is the most 
idiotic idea I ever heard of.” 

The teacher’s answer is worth quoting. He said, “I have a 
little daughter four years old. When she was a year old, her 
mother and myself concluded that she was old enough to learn 
to walk. So I took her and placed her little feet upon the floor, 
while her mother sat opposite at a distance of two feet, and with 
all the love that she could summon in her face, she tried to coax 
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the little one to cross the awful chasm —a chasm to that child 
more awful than any that you and I as men have ever attempted 
to cross. The little one looked from her mother to me and back 
again to her mother, trying to learn from our faces whether she 
could trust us or whether we were deceiving her. She found 
love and interest in our faces, and finally she made an attempt 
and—tumbled. According to your philosophy, sir, we should 
have ‘‘done something to her.” We did. We picked her up 
in her fright and calmed her fears, and encouraged her to try 
again and again and again. And she is walking now. But we 
didn’t put hey in a sprinting race the next day, for we knew that 
she would have to take many tumbles and be comforted and 
encouraged many times before she could walk alone. A high- 
school student who has never been allowed to try to stand alone, 
sir, is just as helpless as to self-government as was that little girl 
to walk alone; and walk alone morally it never will unless it be 
given the same trust, and sympathy, and encouragement as was 
that little girl. And so, sir, 1 haven’t the slightest doubt that I 
shall find things all right upon my return; but if I do not, I will 
say, ‘‘ Well, boys and girls, we failed; but I know that you want to 
do this thing and that you can do this thing, and we will try again.” 

He did find things all right upon his return. And after he 
had congratulated the students who were full of joy at their new 
found power, he said, ‘‘Do you conduct yourselves in this same 
way in your other class rooms?” They answered in the negative. 
He said, ‘‘Why do you not?” Their answer was full of signifi- 
cance. They said, ‘They do not expect it of us. They sneak 


up to the door and open it suddenly to catch us in trouble; and 


we give them just what they expect.” But the teacher said, 
‘Boys and girls, you have done well, but this is not yet selfhood. 
I do not want you to do these things for me. It would show 
more selfhood for you to’ put the suspicious teacher to shame by 
good conduct in his room, for you must learn to be true to duty 
on account of what you expect of yourselves, and not on account 
of what others expect of you. You felt insulted because the 
teacher suspected you, and then you proceeded to justify the 


suspicion at which you became insulted.” 
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These same students, to the number of one hundred and 
ninety, conducted their work alone for many days during the 
senior year of their high-school course without a thought of 
anything but earnest effort to become what they nobly desired 
to be. 

Opportunities must be given students if we ever expect them 
to be manly and womanly when their teachers have passed out 
of their lives and “ The world is all before them, where to choose.” 

If the teacher will realize what a mighty task it is to attain 
selfhood, study the problem, and then resolutely set to work to 
attain selfhood, that teacher will have no trouble in leading 
others to the great desideratum which makes a man rich without 
a dollar. 

And thus teaching will accomplish its purpose for life, rather 
than for the day ; and in the forgetfulness of his own reélection, 
the teacher will find it. 

But if he “expects his students to weep, he must first shed 
tears himself.” 

I. CRANE 


Teacher of Boys and Girls 
STEELE HIGH SCHOOL, 
Dayton, Ohio. 


COLLEGE-ENTRANCE REQUIREMENTS IN ENGLISH? 


RECENT discussions of entrance requirements in English have 
dealt mainly with the practical and the concrete —with methods 
of teaching, courses of study, and lists of books. It may be 
interesting to take another point of view. Let us consider for a 
few moments the rationale of the subject. What do we mean by 
college-entrance requirements? More particularly, what ought 
we to mean by entrance requirements in English ? 

College-entrance requirements imply a relationship of some 
kind between colleges and secondary schools. We may begin 
then by asking what forms or types this relationship may 
assume. If we attempt to answer the question, we shall find, I 
think, that as respects this relation there are in this country two 
distinct and opposed conceptions. For convenience they may 
be termed the Feudal Conception and the Organic Conception. 

The feudal system of relationships originated in England in 
the universities of Oxford and Cambridge. It was transplanted 
bodily to this country at the founding of the two leading eastern 
universities, Harvard and Yale. In the East it is still the pre- 
vailing idea, though certain features of the organic system are 
making gradual encroachments upon it.?, Those who entertain 
the feudal conception in its extreme form, imagine the university 
as holding to the preparatory schools the relation of an ancient 
baron or over-lord to the common people. According to this 
view the university authorities live as it were in a moated castle, 
in proud isolation from the rest of the world. They lay down 
arbitrarily the conditions upon which persons shall be admitted 
to communion with them. They let in whom they choose and 
keep out whom they choose, The life within the university has 
only an accidental relation to the life without. The university 
has its own aims, its own ideals, its own standards, which exist 

™ Read at the Sixth Annual Meeting of the North Central Association of Colleges 
and Secondary Schools, Chicago, March 29, I901. 

21 refer to admission by certificate, a small part of the organic conception, often 
mistaken by eastern teachers for the whole. 
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quite independently of the aims and ideals and standards of the 
secondary schools. It is not affected by changes in the schools. 
The schools may sink or swim, survive or perish, advance or 
retrograde —it is all one to the university. J¢s life goes steadily 
on. To all appeals from the schools it has just one reply: “ Fit 
pupils to pass our examinations and the drawbridge will be low- 
ered. If you cannot fit them, you are no longer of any interest 
to us. We will have none of you.” 

Such is the general conception of the feudal system of rela- 
tionships between school and university. Of such a system it 1s 
obvious that the essential and characterizing features are (1) 
a set of more or less arbitrary requirements for admission 
formulated by the university authorities, and (2) a rigid exam- 
ination to which all applicants for admission must submit them- 
selves. Both the entrance requirements and the examination 
are matters which pertain solely, or almost solely, to the univer- 
sity. The standard of requirement is determined out of hand 
by the university authorities. The examinations are conducted, 
at the university or elsewhere, by university examiners. From 
the point of view of the schools, therefore, requirements and 
examinations, being the recognized prerogatives of the univer- 
sity, have a value almost purely negative. They are little more 
than barriers set up by the university in order to keep out objec- 
tionable students. 

That such a system has its good features cannot be denied. 
Perhaps the most obvious of them is that the university can set 
the pace. The preparatory school must bring its pupils up to a 
certain grade of proficiency or go out of business. The univer- 
sity thus has the power of raising, as it were by the hair of the 
head, all of the preparatory schools to a fairly high level. But 
the system also has some obvious disadvantages, not the least of 
which is its tendency to convert the preparatory schools into 
mere coaching machines. Under stress of the feudal system the 
principal of a preparatory school might reason with himself in 
this way: ‘‘The university sets up a barrier at the entrance, by 
means of which the examiners propose to keep my pupils out. 
Let it be my business, then, to get them in. Whether they go 
through the barrier, or over it, or under it, is of no great 
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consequence tome. My success will be measured by the number 
of my pupils who, after the examinations are over, shall be found 
on the other side. I shall comply with what appears on the face 
of the requirements. The university must be responsible for the 
results.” Moreover, a principal who reasoned thus would be 
strongly tempted to select teachers who were similarly minded 
to himself. He would naturally choose those who had most 
ingenuity in coaching pupils to pass examinations, rather than 
those whose influence upon the characters of the pupils would be 
best and most lasting. The teachers whom he employed, know- 


ing that they were engaged for the specific purpose of putting 
pupils through the examinations, might bend all their energies 
to this one task. They might dismiss, as no concern of theirs, 
the ultimate effects of such discipline. The outcome might 


conceivably be that both principal and teachers would tend to 
lose in some measure their independence and power of initiative. 
They would need the galling spur of university censure to keep 
them up even to the level of the formal requirements. 

I have put the case hypothetically, but that even the best 
of the eastern preparatory schools and the best of the eastern 
teachers are not wholly exempt from these dangers is shown 
by recent events. I have just been reading the report of the 
fifteenth annual meeting of that ancient and honorable body, 
the New England Association of Colleges and Preparatory 
Schools—a body whose deliberations have contributed to the 
history of education not only some of its most profitable, but 
also some of its most amusing features. At this meeting Mr. 
Charles Cornell Ramsay, principal of the Durfee High School, 
Fall River, read a report relating to admission to college by 
certificate and by examination. In the course of his report 
Mr. Ramsay quoted with approval the following letter from 
“the head master of a well-known academy:” 

The preparatory schools cannot do without the drastic stimulus of an 
entrance examination to college. Masters are lazy—some lazier than 
others, but lazy. The colleges may talk until Time grows gray, but they 
(the masters) will not act with vigor unless they see the grim necessity right 
before them of working daily six days each week, to enable boys to enter col- 


lege with credit. Given the college and anxious parents to apply the spur, 
and most masters will “come to time.” 


| 
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So far as appears from the report there were no protests 
against these amazing charges, either at the time they were read 
or later. The head-master’s characterization seems to have 
been accepted equanimously and as a matter of course. Indeed, 
in the discussion that followed, Mr. Wm. C. Collar, head master 
of the Roxbury Latin School, applauded the sentiments just 
quoted. ‘I believe,’ he said, ‘‘man is a lazy animal by nature, 
and a boy is so in a superlative degree, and rightly, and we all 
need, boys and teachers, a goad and a spur, and the examination 
for admission to college supplies in some measure the goad and 
the spur that we all need.” 

It would be superfluous to point out the particular way in 
which these utterances illustrate the tendencies that have been 
indicated above. 

In sharp contrast to the feudal conception, both in its nature 
and in its effects, stands the conception that I have termed 
organic. In its origin it is, of course, an emanation of the Teu- 
tonic mind. Embodied first in the school-system of Prussia, it 
was conveyed to America by means of Cousin’s famous Report and 
found its way into the Northwest Territory at a crucial period 
in the history of our western education. I am repeating what is 
known to every one here, when I say that this idea received 
its first concrete expression in America in the school system 
of the State of Michigan. From that state it has spread over 
the whole expanse of the West, wherever state universities have 
been established. 

I have represented the feudal conception under the figure of 
a baronial castle, but the organic system has so little in common 
with the feudal system that to picture it adequately to ourselves 


we must call in the aid ofa wholly different metaphor. Although 


I am aware of the dangers inherent in biological analogies, I will 
compare this system to a living body. Of this body the uni- 
versity and the schools are inseparable members. They are 
related as the eye is related to the hand or as the arteries are 
related to the heart. As is the case in the living organism, there 
is division of labor and mutual dependence of parts. The well- 
being of each member is involved in the well-being of the other. 
Neither can act arbitrarily and independently without endangering 
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the integrity of the organism. Or, translating these meta- 
phorical terms into plain statements, the schools and the university 


in the organic system constitute one organization, which can 
reach its highest point of efficiency only when the dependence is 
recognized, not only of the schools upon the university but of 
the university upon the schools. 

That an organic system in its theoretically pure form can be 
found in actual operation in this country I shall not attempt to 
maintain, but I do maintain with a good deal of emphasis that 
the beginnings of such a system can be seen here in the West, 
that it is growing up spontaneously all about us, in response to 
a public demand, and that presently it will, as the philosophers 
say, come to consciousness of itself and take a more definite 
form. That the form, when it is perfected and made manifest, 
will be a reproduction of the German system, I am very far from 
believing. On the contrary, it will be something sa generis, 
something American, probably something western, the outgrowth 
of our peculiar needs and temperament and ideals. 

If the essential features of the feudal system are the entrance 
requirements imposed by the university and the university exam- 
inations,? the essential features of the organic system are: (1) 


tIf I have omitted to speak of entrance examinations at western universities, it is 
because at those universities the number of persons examined for admission is now 
so small as to be practically negligible. The following table will make this sufficiently 
clear. The statistics, except in the case of Cornell University, are of the fall of 1900, 
and (with the same exception) relate only to the literary department : 


| 
Admitted on Special 
certificate students | Examined 


Total Per cent. 


Universities 
examined 


= 


DOM 
wm 


Chicago 333 
Michigan 3 537 
Wisconsin 4605 
Illinois 175 
166 
668 
104 
351 
361 


1 Including 142 admitted to advanced standing. 

2Including 164 admitted on Regents’ certificates, and 138 admitted to advanced standing, The 
figures are taken from the president’s report for 1899-1900, 

3 Including 65 admitted by the enrollment committee. 

4 No one took all of the examinations; a few were examined in special subjects. 

5 The figures are approximate only. Hence the inconsistency. 


| 
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agreement as to what constitutes the normal course of develop- 
ment of young persons of high school age, (2) a trustworthy 
means of communication through which the university, on its 
part, may learn what the high schools can do, and the high 
schools, on their part, may learn what the university wants. 
The first is what we know as university requirements ; the second 
exists, at present, in a crude, inchoate form in our present 


system of university inspection, our associations of secondary 
and university teachers, our university publications” intended 
for secondary teachers, and our system of reports and certifi- 


cates. 

Although one who is familiar with the workings of the organic 
system is not likely to maintain that it is in practice an unmixed 
good, yet such a one can easily show wherein it escapes the 
evils of the feudal system. Its general effect upon both princi- 
pal and teachers is to promote independence, and at the same 
time a sense of responsibility. The teacher is not engaged in 
coaching pupils for examination. He is not even, in any narrow 
sense, fitting them for the university. They are already in the 
university, in the sense that they are in the system of which the 
university is a part. If the teacher is in substantial agreement 
with the ideals of the university —and the theory of the system 
supposes that he is—he is free to arrange his work solely with 
reference to the needs of his pupils. He is responsible to the 
university not for the completion of some set of formal require- 
ments, but for developing to the utmost the minds and charac- 
ters of the pupils in his charge. 

We are now ready, after this long introduction, to consider 
the rationale of the so-called English requirements. What are 
English requirements from the point of view of the eastern and 
the western teacher, and what are their effects on teacher and 
pupil? From the eastern standpoint entrance requirements 
are necessarily something pretty specific and rather formal. All 
pupils must take the same examination; hence all must read the 
same books in the same way. The examiners, in order to finish 
their gigantic task of marking four hundred or five hundred 
examination papers in a brief time, must read, as one of them 
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puts it, ‘“‘under the lash.”* Hence the pupil, in order to stand 
any chance of getting good marks, must conform to a conven- 
tional standard. He must learn to write the things which, by 
tradition, have found favor in the eyes of the over-scutched 
examiners. Now, what the effect of such a requirement may be 
upon other subjects than English, I cannot say. Possibly in the 
case of such studies as algebra and geometry and Latin (as it is 
taught) it does no great harm. But in English, and particularly 
in rhetoric and composition, it seems to me almost certain to be 
disastrous. The reasons for this are obvious. The teaching of 
English, more than the teaching of any other subject, is a mat- 
ter of sympathy, of personal appeal, of mind catching fire from 
mind. Spontaneity and enthusiasm are the very breath in its 
lungs. Without these, drill and recitation and correction count 
for little. Unless the teacher of English can carry his pupils 
with him, they do not go at all; they fall by the wayside. But 
to all of these requisites of good English teaching the feudal 
idea is flatly opposed. It says to the teacher: ‘You must teach 
these books whether you care for them or not,” and to the pupil 
it says: ‘‘ You must be coached on these books and be ready to 
write interesting papers on them, or you won't get into the uni- 


versity.”’ I can think of no better recipe than that for deadening 
the nerves of sympathy and enthusiasm. 

Evidences abound showing that in some of the eastern prep- 
aratory schools the feudal idea reacts powerfully on the teaching 
of English. To quote the words of a Harvard instructor who 


has had considerable experience: 

One of the gravest faults which underlie the whole system is that the 
training in English is given not for the lasting benefit of the student, but to 
enable him to pass the Harvard entrance examination; when he has read 
the required books and written a composition, when he is stuffed with the 
necessary facts and supposed to be able to bring them out as occasion calls, 
his education in English is complete.? 


Still stronger evidence is furnished by those very frank 
autobiographies of Harvard students published in 1897 by the 


*ProFressor L. B. R. BricGs in Twenty Years of School and College English, 
47. 
?B.S. HURLBUT in Twenty Years of School and College English, p. 49. 
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Harvard Committee on Rhetoric and Composition. 1 will quote 
a few of them: 


“The great fault of the preparatory school is that it simply prepares, and 
does not lay a permanent foundation for knowledge. I wasoften told at (the 
New Hampshire Academy, where I was prepared): ‘ Now, this is simply to 
make you ready for the examination; you’ll probably forget all about it after- 
wards.’ 

“The fifth year was spent in preparing us for the preliminary examina 
tions. As English was not one of them, they considered it as a secondary 
subject. The only English we had was the reading of some of Shakespeare’s 
plays. Although we were continually being warned not to make such blun- 
ders in our sight translations, and that our papers would not be accepted over 
at Harvard if they contained such English. 

“Finally, in the sixth year, they tried to make up for lost time in teaching 
English. They seemed to teach it to us for the sole purpose of making us 
pass the examination, because they continually used examination papers as 
references, and they said all the time that we must do this or that if we 
expected to pass the examination. 

“Tt seems to me that the all-pervading idea of the school was not so 
much to give us a lasting knowledge of the English language, but rather to 
force enough of the rudiments of the language into our heads so that we 
should be able to pass the examinations for Harvard. When we made a 
mistake in anything the teacher would say that they marked this very hard 
at Harvard; instead of merely telling us that it was bad English. 

“Then I thought that I was thoroughly prepared to take the Harvard 
examinations. I was told to ‘cram’ on Milton’s works, as there would cer- 
tainly be questions on the paper based unon them. I obeyed orders. The 
last of June found me taking the examination. I was greatly surprised when 
I read the paper to find that it was based upon Longfellow’s Evangeline, and 
other books which I had studied in the grammar school and which I had _ not 
read for four years.” 

“For four years I studied (in a New Hampshire academy). Professor 

’s object in teaching English is to prepare men for the entrance 
examination to Harvard College. He told us the fact on the first day, and 
four years later ended his ‘goodbys’ by giving directions how to pass the 
examinations most successfully.” 


Such statements as “this last year’s work was all right as a 
“our first duty was to make 


” 


preparation for the examination, 
ready for the Harvard examination in English,” ‘after all, 


young men go to school to pass the college examinations, 


occur in many of the other papers; but perhaps the most sig- 
nificant utterance is the following: ‘‘ Harvard overseers hold up 
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our English to ridicule and ask, Why? Do they expect prepara- 
tory schools to teach English without incentive? How foolish!” 

If we turn now to the organic system, we shall find, if nota 
better, at least a very different set of influences. Under this 
system entrance requirements, which play so important a part in 
the feudal system, can hardly be said to exist. The term is a 
misnomer borrowed from the feudal conception. If it is retained 
at all, it must be interpreted from the point of view of the 
schools, as well as from the point of view of the university. 
That is to say, entrance requirements, organically conceived, are 
not only the demands which the university makes upon those 
who are to be admitted to the privileges of the higher educa- 
tion; they are quite as much the demands made by the princi- 
pals and teachers of the secondary schools upon the pupils 
who are to represent those schools at the university. Thus inter- 
preted, the requirements, from either point of view, are simply 
the normal educational processes by which young persons of 
high-school age attain to a healthy intellectual development. 
What these processes may be is a matter to be determined by 
schools and colleges acting conjointly and bringing to bear on 
the problem their combined wisdom and experience, each defer- 
ring to the other in minor points in order to secure the completest 
possible adjustment in essentials. 

Logically, then, in reply to secondary-school teachers who 
ask, What are your requirements in English? a university work- 
ing under the organic system ought to reply: ‘“We make no 
formal requirements. We only point to our needs. What we 
want is young men and women whose literary instincts are normal 
and whose literary habits are good. We want students who know 
what good literature is and enjoy reading it; who can express 
themselves with a fair degree of ease and accuracy; and who 
have a taste for what is simple and sincere, as opposed to what 
is tawdry, or mawkish, or vulgar, in their own writing and the 
writing of their fellow students. Send us young persons thus 


equipped and we shall make no further requirement.” And if 
the teachers, somewhat taken aback by this sudden and unex- 


pected concession, should ask further, How are these good 
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results to be secured? the university might logically answer: 
“That, primarily, is your business. It is you teachers who will 
mold the pupil’s mind and character by your daily communion 
with him. Therefore it is you teachers who must take the initia- 
tive and the responsibility, whether in determining the method 
of teaching, in laying out the courses of instruction, or in meet- 
ing day by day the unforeseen exigencies of the class room.” 
Indeed, under ideal conditions the university might go so far as 
to say to the English teacher: ‘‘Do what you think best. Let 
your course in English extend over four years or one year, or 
abolish it altogether. Have a course in rhetoric or have it not. 
Require your pupils to write once a day or once a year. Read 
ten books at a snail’s pace or read two hundred books at headlong 
speed. In short, follow your own bent and your own judgment, 
provided only you send us young men and women who respect 
their mother tongue and know how to use it. If you want 
advice, or want to know more definitely what our ideals are, we 
are ready and eager to give information. But we do not prescribe, 
we do not dictate.” 

This, I repeat, is what the university, under ideal conditions, 
might confidently say to the principals and teachers of English in 
our high schools. Under ideal conditions, I say ; but conditions, 
as we all know, are not everywhere ideal, either as regards prin- 
cipals or as regards teachers of English. In the first place.the 
organic conception, although I have spoken of it so confidently, 
and although I believe in it so firmly, is still in the subconscious 
stage. To most persons it is about as tangible as the unity of 


society. Even in my own state, where, if anywhere, it should 
rise above the threshold of consciousness, there are few second- 
ary teachers* who do not now and then revert to the ideas and 


the terminology of the feudal conception. Not long ago I had 
some correspondence with one of our principals in regard to the 
English courses in his school. Among the questions he asked 

*To say nothing of members of the University faculty. A respected colleague 
with whom I conversed recently about some of our accredited schools, was so recal- 
citrant and spiritually inorganic as to affirm that in his view the certificate system was 
rotten to the core. But he would probably say the same thing about the examination 


system. 
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were these: ‘‘Would a two-hour rhetoric course in the sopho- 
more year satisfy the requirements of the university in rhetoric ?”’ 
““Does the university prescribe an order’ in which the books 
required for admission shall be read?”’ ‘Will one essay every 
two months be satisfactory to the department of English?” 
And so on. He had got into his mind the pestilent heresy that 
when he had provided what the printed statements in the uni- 
versity calendar called for, his duty was fulfilled. When he had 
done that much, the university (he vaguely felt) ought to step 
in and assume responsibility for the results. To a principal in 
such a frame of mind the university naturally hesitates to say, 
‘Make the requirements in English anything you please.” The 
principal might indeed accept the challenge in the spirit in which 
it was made. Probably he would do so. But there is some 
likelihood that when he was hard pressed by the claims of other 
subjects, he would feel warranted in letting some part of the 
English work drop; not because he believed it ought to be 
dropped, but because to drop it would be to follow the line of 
least resistance. 

This desire to escape responsibility is sometimes seen in the 
teachers as well as in the principal; but in them it arises from a 
different cause. In the case of the teachers it arises from the 
fact that they are not so well trained as they should be for the 
specific duties that are laid upon them. This is particularly 
true of teachers of rhetoric and composition. We all know 
teachers of these subjects, of the best disposition in the world, 
earnest, enthusiastic, conscientious to a fault, who, because they 
have had no special training for this particular business, are 
pitifully dependent upon others for their ideas and their methods. 
With no solid grounding in the fundamental principles of their 
subject, they are at the mercy of every text-book and magazine 
article. A new definition of rhetoric or a new device in teaching 
composition is to them a kind of miracle. They cannot place 
it. They live all their lives in a state of vacillation between 
antagonistic theories. Upon such teachers the university does not 
like to throw the whole responsibility of determining how much 
English shall be taught and in what manner it shall be taught. 
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Finally, among the unideal conditions should be mentioned 
the present means of communication between the high school 
and the university. At present it is long before the high school 
teacher of English learns whether in the eyes of the university 
the fruits of his work are good or not. Perhaps he never learns, 
or learns only in a haphazard way. The university has no 
medium for communicating to him promptly, and at frequent 
intervals, its estimate of the English of his former pupils. Nor 
in most cases is there any convenient way by which the teachers 
of English can receive from the university instant help and 
advice in an emergency. 

These obstacles to the working of the organic system of 
requirements will doubtless be removed by degrees. Meanwhile 
what should be the attitude of the university? In general it 
may be said that inasmuch as ideals are things that we may 
approach but never can attain io, it probably always will be 
necessary for the university to lay down certain requirements in 
English; but these will, I am sure, as time goes on, depart more 
and more from the rigid prescriptions of the feudal system. 
They will take the form of statements of proficiency in com- 
position and of appreciation of literature, corresponding to the 
attainments of the average pupils in the best high schools. To 
these will be added hints and suggestions of methods of teach- 
ing that have been found to be effective in actual practice. As 
for the lists of books that have excited so much discussion of 
late, I imagine that here in the West we shall always be in 
favor of the largest liberty of choice. Under the organic con- 
ception uniformity, except in the sense of agreement regarding 


standards and ideals of proficiency, has but slight significance. 


The tendency is rather toward the wide diversity congenial to 
differences in environments, teachers, and types of students. 
For this reason the open revolt against the list of books named 
by the Joint Committee on Uniform Requirements in English, 
seems to me to be one of the most significant evidences that 
have recently come to light of a healthy organic life in our edu- 
cational institutions.’ 


*My words will not be less pointed if I say that as a member of that committee 
I helped make the list. 
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But entrance requirements, as I have shown, must not be inter- 
preted from the point of view of the university alone. I should be 
false to my theory if I did not point out how this liberal attitude 
of the university lays duties upon the schools; or if it does not lay 
duties at least makes it fitting for the schools to take duties upon 
themselves. The first duty relates to the principals. If the atti- 
tude of the university is such as I have described, it then becomes 
the duty of the principals to cultivate a great tenderness of con- 
science with regard to secondary English. Freedom, like 
nobility, confers obligation. Now and then one hears a princi- 
pal say, with the earnestness of conviction: “I allow nothing to 
interfere with English. Other studies may have to give way 
occasionally, but English never.” I wish more could say this 
truthfully. I do not mean that I am jealous for a certain number 
of hours or a certain number of exercises. What I want is the 
spirit, the respectful attitude. I would rather have in a high 
school an English course of but one hour a week with the 
understanding that it should never, on any pretext, be set aside, 
than a course of five hours a week with the understanding that 
a part of the students might, on some plea or other, at any time 
be excused from it. 

The second and most important obligation, however, rests 
with the teachers. They hold the key to the situation. Upon 
their fitness or unfitness for their specific tasks hang the fortunes 
of secondary instruction. If the teachers know their business the 
requirements will take care of themselves. It is the duty, there- 
fore, of every teacher of English who realizes his great responsi- 
bility, to give himself as thorough a training for his work as it is 
possible for him to obtain. Opportunity for good training is 
now generally available. Teachers’ courses in English literature 
have been offered for many years in almost every university in 
this country, boil in the regular sessions and in the summer 
schools. More recently teachers’ courses in rhetoric and com- 
position have been established, and although there is as yet some 


confusion in regard to the aims of such courses, the improve- 


ment which they have wrought in enlarging the resources of the 
teachers and enhancing the interest and value of their work, is 
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distinctly appreciable. These courses are now the most adequate 
means through which the secondary teachers and the university can 
hold communion and effect interchange of opinion. I look for a 
great increase of interest in this line of work, and 1 venture the 


prophecy that if these courses are properly fostered in the uni- 
versity and heartily supported in the schools, the grade of intelli- 
gence and of resource in our teachers will so advance within 
the next decade as completely to transform the spirit and method 
of secondary English. We shall then be a long way on the road 
to a solution of the problem of entrance requirements. 
FRED NEwTON SCOTT 
UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN 


THE SCIENCE OF MEANINGS! 

‘EVEN as are the generations of leaves, such are those like- 
wise of men; the leaves that be the wind scattereth on the 
earth, and the forest buddeth and putteth forth more again, 
when the season of spring is at hand; so of the generations of 
men one springeth and another passeth away.” So sang Homer 
of the human race, drawing to illustrate the transitory nature of 
man’s life a picture the charm of which will never die. But it 
illustrates one aspect only of the life of man, and few would 
maintain that it was intended as a full or adequate representa- 
tion of human life. ‘At each year’s fall the forests change 
their leaves; those green in spring then fall; even so the old 
race of words passes away, while new-born words like youths 
flourish in vigorous life.’”’ So Horace, in obvious imitation of 
Homer, and with like purpose; to show, namely, that ‘‘we must 
pay the debt of death, we and our works.” But it was reserved 
for the last half of the century that has just ended to take this 
as a full and adequate picture of the life of language. This 
standpoint, first taken by Schleicher, a botanist and a Darwinian, 
and given precision by Leskien in his assertion of the validity 
of phonetic law, has had its use in the development of the 
science of language. It has banished the sporadic exception 
and has made inquirers feel it binding on them to account defi- 
nitely for all variations from the norm evidently followed by 
sounds in the history of language; and has thus contributed 
very much to clear and definite thought in this sphere. But 
that it was an adequate account of the development of language 
that was thus to be attained, and that human volition could be 
ignored in dealing with a mental product like human speech 


could hardly be long maintained. The period of language-study 
that aimed to show that language, like the natural sciences, was 


subject to laws that admitted of no exceptions, has had its 
triumphs—triumphs so brilliant that they far more than vindi- 
cate for it its place as a stage in language-studies; but for the 
1 Semantics, by M. BREAL, New York, Henry Holt & Co. 
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last ten years the feeling has been yrowing among thoughtful 
inquirers that this method, however useful it might be in regu- 
lating inquiry, could scarcely give a full and adequate account 
of language even from the purely phonetic side, the side to 
which inquiries have been mainly confined during its prevalence. 
Some four years ago Michel Bréal, the translator of Bopp, ven- 
tured to publish a volume of about 300 pages in which he 
embodied in connected form material, part of which he had 
already véntured to publish as separate essays. This volume 
was evidently intended to challenge the prevalent method of lan- 
guage-study and to essay an inquiry into that aspect of language 
in which the part played by human volition was least likely to 
be questioned, viz., the science of meanings — or La Sémantique as 
he termed it. It became evident at once that Bréal’s essay was 
well timed. The scientific method had achieved but little 
during the past decade, and men’s questionings as to its adequacy 
had been gaining in strength. It was evidently more and more 
felt that, to achieve results of importance in language-study, 
new and fertilizing ideas must be introduced, and the method 
followed must be modified in accordance with them; and Bréal’s 
essay, which initiated an inquiry in a fresh sphere of investiga- 
tion, received a warm welcome. This essay, which I read with 
much interest at the time of its appearance, and which is now 
made accessible to all in a good translation by Mrs. Henry Cust, 
I purpose noticing briefly. 

Brief indeed would have been the notice it would have 
received from the student of philology who made any pretense ° 
of keeping up with the times, had it appeared five years before. 
The method of the Jung-grammatiker had been enthusiastically 
accepted at Oxford, and had been made a touchstone to try the 
worth of all new work that had to do with philological questions. 
No matter what the experience and special knowledge of a 
writer might be, let him neglect a phonetic law, and he was at 
once set down as a dunce in language-studies, and the scantest 
notice was justified by a reference to this neglect. Take, for an 
example of what I mean, the notice given in the Classical Review 
to Jhering’s Vorgeschichte der Indo-Europier. 1 have not the 
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number at hand, but it was astounding to me to see what short pro- 
cess was made with a scholar of Jhering’s eminence, because of his 
deviation from rules laid down by Brugmann’s followers. The 
fact that these rules found themselves so thoroughly at home in 
Oxford might well raise doubts as to their validity. We all 
remember the saying that when German science is dead it goes 
to Oxford. However this may be, Bréal is not a follower of 
Brugmann in all his teachings; he often ignores the teachings of 
the reigning school, when he is plainly in error in so doing. He 
plainly still holds to the old, discredited theory of Bopp as 
to the origin of the ~ passive in Latin—that amor = amo se; for 
we read on page 85 of this translation that “it was by taking 
possession of the reflexive form that the greater part of the 
Indo-European languages, and especially Latin and Greek, con- 
trived to create a passive voice,” and he exemplifies this view 
on the next page as follows: ‘‘‘ Pascitur’ meant ‘he nourishes 
himself’ before it meant ‘he is nourished.’"” And on page 26 he 
evidently identifies -bam and -d0, the endings of the Latin imper- 
fect and future, with fuam and fwuo, and thinks the ending -sz of 
the Latin perfect a derivative of the verb esse. Such heresies 
as these would hardly have been endured patiently had he pub- 
lished his book five years before. 

Bréal’s little book is an attempt to vindicate for human voli- 
tion a sphere of activity in the history of language. He feels 
that the time is ripe for approaching language from the side on 
which it appeals to mind. Not that he believes that any man 


by taking thought can change, through his individual impulse, a 


sound or a form of expression in the language of his people. 
The will that presides over changes in language is not usually 
conscious and deliberate, but a dim but persistent striving, which 
‘should be represented under the form of thousands, of millions, 
of billions of furtive attempts, for the most part unfortunate, 
sometimes attended by a partial success, attempts which, thus 
guided, thus corrected, thus made perfect, attain to definiteness 
in some specified direction.” Languages have been treated 
during the last half-century as though they were living organ- 
isms, and we have been reading of the birth, propagation, 
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struggle, and death of words. This abuse of metaphors and 
abstractions is the main danger impending over language-studies. 
One has the feeling, as he reads M. Bréal’s book, that it is a 
danger that threatens himself at times. On page 75, for example, 
where he is dealing with the ways in which Greek substitutes the 
augment at times for the reduplication, he compares its course 
to “the labor of some ingenious animal, which builds itself a 
house with materials unequally fitted for the purpose.” It 
would rather seem to me that, instead of a conscious substitution 
of the augment for the reduplication, we have here a formation 
on the analogy of such perfects as éoA7a and éopya, where the 
apparent augment was originally a reduplication, the original 
forms being and Féfopya. 

And one of the main defects in Bréal’s book seems to me a 
tendency to minimize the importance of the influence of analogy, 
which is perhaps not unnatural in an opponent of the /ung- 
grammatiker. He has ‘divided his treatise on Semantics into 
three parts, entitled (1) The Intellectual Laws of Language, 
(2) How the Meaning of Words is Determined, (3) How Syntax 
is Formed. Of these the second part seems to me to present 
least that is novel or interesting. Certainly there is little in it 
to call forth criticism or contradiction. But in the first part, 
where Bréal has endeavored to formulate certain intellectual 
laws which preside over the evolution of language, there is 
much to interest the language student. Here it seems to me 
that the law of analogy to which he has devoted the sixth 
chapter, might well have been given the first place; for most of 
the changes he enumerates, though they may be due indirectly 
to what he terms specialization, differentiation, irradiation, 
etc., are due directly to the influence of analogy. Take, for 
example, an instance of differentiation not cited by M. Bréal. 
By the law of differentiation words once synonyms take 
different meanings, and can no longer be used indiscriminately. 
A good example of this seems to me to be presented by the 
differentiation of the comparative forms like mazor and mazius 
in Latin. They are in reality related like arbor and arbos or 
honor and honos; that is to say, maior is merely a form of maios ; 
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the olden form of maius, in which the final s has been changed 
to x after the analogy of the oblique cases maioris, maior, 
maiorem, etc., where the intervocal s was changed to +7 by 
phonetic law. This being the case, we are not surprised to find 
that in the second century B. C. Roman authors wrote bellum 
Punicum prior, or posterior, and no distinctions regarding gender 
existed between prior and prius. But in the first century B. C. 
prior is differentiated as the masculine and feminine, prus as the 
neuter form. But this distinction is clearly brought about by 
the law of analogy, and probably followed the following cause. 
While men were at liberty to say /abor maior or maios, opus maior 
or matios, the principle of analogy would lead to their favoring 
labor maior and opus maios, and would further lead to the shorter 
ing of the o in maios after the analogy of the final syllable in opz. 
and the speedy change of maios to maius. This association o. 
the forms according to analogy of endings would naturally lead 
to the use of mazor as a masculine and feminine, and of mazos as 
a neuter form. But Bréal has not yet taken up the law of 
analogy when he is dealing with such cases, and so does not 
attempt to show the direct course through which the diiferentia- 
tion, with which he deals, was brought about. So in what he 
terms ‘false perceptions,” where, for example, the ending er in 
childer or en in oxen, which are really endings of the root, are taken 
for plural endings, it is through analogy that they came to be so 
regarded, and in the syntax of je vous respecte et vous porte une 
vive affection, the repetition of vous before porte is due to the 
analogy of je le respecte et lui porte une vive affection. Of course, 
M. Bréal sees this, but he has not yet given his reader the 
chapter on analogy, and the reader may be at some disadvantage 
in consequence. 

But while analogy is usually the intellectual law through 
which most of the changes in meaning or use noticed by M. 
Bréal are brought about, it is of great value to have the indirect 
mental tendencies clearly stated and tabulated, that are at work 
behind analogy, and are indirectly concerned in bringing about 
these changes. Indeed, in case of his first law—the law of 
specialization— it seems to me we may often have direct action 
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without the mediating inference of analogy. The operation and 
effects of this law in leading from the synthetic to the analytic 
stage of language have been stated by Bréal with great skill 
and truth in his first chapter. That the list of laws he has given 
is aught but tentative, he would, no doubt, be the last to affirm, 
and he has tried to guard against any idea that these are 
analagous to the laws governing natural phenomena, defining 
law as ‘the constant relations discoverable in a series of phe- 
nomena.” 

The third part of his work, entitled ‘‘ How Syntax is Formed,” 
is rather slight and sketchy. M. Bréal sees the interest of this 
side of language-study, standing, as it seems to me, between the 
science of meanings and the phonetic study of word-formation 
and inflexions, but he no doubt likewise sees its difficulty. 
It has been investigated by Delbriick, who unfortunately devotes 
his main attention to the meaning of words and forms, ignoring 
almost entirely the relations suggested by the forms of the 
inflexions. Both the form of the inflexion and the meaning 
and use of the word of which it forms a part must be carefully 
considered if anything is to be achieved here, and it is here, it 
seems to me, that comparative grammar may best hope to 
achieve new triumphs. | But these cannot as a rule be hoped for 
as the result of a lucky guess. To take Bréal’s account of the 
evolution of the accusative as an example; it seems to me most 
improbable that we have in Hac itur Elysium the oldest use of the 
accusative. Has the Greek term mra@ow aitiatixy no weight 
in Bréal’s opinion? Or is it likely that if this were the primary 
force of the accusative, there would have been developed in the 
ursprache the synonymous locative that is represented by the Greek 
olxade or the Latin hue? And when he answers the question as 
to whether transitive or neuter verbs are the older, I do not find 


myself in complete agreement with him. If you define transi- 
tive verbs as those which “require to -be followed by what has 
been called a complement,” as he seems to do on page 190, then 
we have no transitive verbs. Surely / ill is a transitive verb, 
and yet thou shalt not kill is not a violation of the rules of gram- 
mar. Butif verbs which are capable of taking such a complement 
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are transitive, then the oldest phenomena of language of which 
we have any knowledge seem to indicate that all verbs, to begin 
with, could take such a complement, and it is only through a 
process of degeneration and loss of meaning that a verb like esse 


becomes a mere copula, and loses its governing force. The 
term transitive seems to me an unfortunate one here, for “ 
strike a blow seems to me an older use of the accusative than Zo 
strike a man; and nocere alicui, rather than BAarTew Tid, the 
original syntax. 

But the book on the whole is excellent; and even when one 
differs from Bréal, one cannot but recognize the grace and good 
sense shown in his suggestions. I venture to add here a 
few of the solutions suggested by him which I cannot accept 
without reserve. Surely the derivation of fofus suggested on 
page 93 can hardly be maintained. He thinks the Romans must 
first have said fota terra, quota est and then by suppression have 
obtained ‘ofa terra. But surely the usual Latin suppression 
would have given guota terra, with which compare guotannis and 
quotidie. More probable seems to me the derivation proposed 
by Brugmann in the last edition of his Comparative Grammar 
that fofus is the past participle of a verb ‘oveo, to stuff, from 
which we have the derivative ‘omentum. With regard to the 
adverbs in -e, like docte and recte, he suggests on page 87 that 
there was originally a double formation (docto or docte) and that 
usage gave the preference to the form in -e ‘which stood out bet- 
ter from the ordinary declension.”” He has in mind adjectives 
like hilaris or hilarus, imbellis or imbellus. ‘‘Animus,” he says, 
‘‘made examints, fama made infamis, clivus made proclivis, pena 
made ¢mpunis, and so on.” Sellum thus would make iméellis, 
rather than zmbellus, and imbellis and hilaris are probably the 
older forms, and represent an older type of adjective, so far as 
gender is concerned, being adjectives that distinguish two gen- 
ders instead of three. If this is the case, the ablative forms in 
-e are older, and could establish a type, after the analogy of 
which adverbs would be formed from adjectives like doctus or 
bonus, even though these adjectives had never the older forms 
doctis—e or bonis—e which we cannot prove or disprove. On page 
73 he speaks of a feminine fe/zx producing a masculine and a 
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neuter. But if we compare the Greek cognate @fAus, we find, 
notwithstanding the meaning, that from the masculine form 
OArus a feminine O7Xea has been evolved; so that it is by no 
means certain that felix was feminine before it was masculine. 
The truth seems rather to be, as stated by Appel, that the form 
feliz, used as a form for persons without distinction of sex, has by 
analogy replaced the old neuter form /e/c. But if in the nomi- 
native feix we have a masculine, a feminine, and a neuter form, 
how does he come to state, as he does on page 58, that ‘in 
Latin the declension is shorter by one case in the plural than in 
the singular.” ‘The dative and ablative possess, and probably 
have always possessed, a single plural inflexion.”” But they have 
at least two for each of these cases, the endings -zs and -dus ; 
and surely fez has but one inflexion. Why then three genders ? 
And on page 232 he calls ferme a double of firme, but is it not 
rather a superlative of fere? 

As an appendix to Mrs. Cust’s translation of Bréal’s essay, is 
published a lecture by Professor Postgate on the ‘Science of 
Meaning,” delivered shortly before the appearance of the essay, 
and the same author has written a preface of fifty-odd pages for 
this edition. Both have their interest and yet they can hardly 
be placed on the same level with M. Bréal’s work. In his lec- 
ture Mr. Postgate proposes to give to the science of meaning 
the name Rhematology, using the word rheme (Greek pia) to 
name the expression of a single notion or idea. Now, in Greek, 


pia is a phrase as opposed to a single word (dvoya); but as at 
times a phrase or statement may be conveyed by a single word, 


e.g., mpatre, which word is usually a verb, it has been trans- 
ferred to the expression of this idea by the grammarians. 
To say nothing of beauty of phrase, then, I should regard it as 
unfortunate that we should have a new term introduced for the 
science of meaning, and that a term based on the use of a word 
unusual in the Greek grammarians. I. have some recollection 
of the name semasiology as having been already applied by 
Professor Sayce to this branch of language-study, and a multi- 
tude of names is hardly an unmixed blessing in a case like this. 
Mr. Postgate asks in his lecture the question: ‘‘Why should 
Latin, a language which is unusually prone to the concrete, use 
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servitum and servitus, ‘slavery,’ for “slaves?” But is not ser- 
vitum a collective, meaning “a body of slaves,”’ before it becomes 
an abstract? In his preface Mr. Postgate asks why axovcopas 
is used as the future of axovw; and he suggests this answer, 
which can hardly be said to be distinguished for its lucidity: “In 
proportion as the concept underlying a rheme is felt to involve 
a reference to present consciousness, will the mind experience a 
difficulty in referring it to the future, or, to use a metaphor, 
would we grasp a concept that is to be so referred, it must be 
provided with a handle.”’ And presently he gives us the handle 
which must be used in grasping the concept axovcopat, to wit, 
the ending -s“a:, which enforces the idea of the personal subject, 
I, and ‘represents the mental effort required to project my 
hearing into the future.” But is not the middle future in use 
here merely the future of the middle form a«ovowa:, found in 
many of its forms in the Homeric poems, and is it not natural 
that words “expressing the exercise of the senses or denoting 
some functional state or process,” should be found in the middle 
in some, if not all, of their forms? For such an exercise is 
naturally thought of as confined to the subject and affecting 
him directly or indirectly. 

Mrs. Cust’s translation is, in the main, adequate, and gives 
clearly and fully the meaning of M. Bréal’s French. But 
on page 153, “‘to remove” hardly seems a sufficient translation 
of “ écarter;”’ on page 138, ‘‘La Bruyére, in the portrait of Dis- 
trait” is very unfortunate; and on page 52, “ Ou se sont cachés, 
gui a disperses nos amis?” should at least have as illustration 
the connected French, “ O# se sont cachés nos amis? qui les 
a aispersés?” The Greek words cited throughout are badly 
printed, and at times may puzzle the reader for a moment, as, 
for example, Aewxpitos for Aewxpiros on page 158. Many proper 
names and titles of books have been evidently copied without 
change from the French text, as, for example, Georges Curtius’ 
(saepe), Journal de Kuhn (p. 74); Cauer, Programme der Gymnase 
de Hamm (p. 113). But these are minor errors, which can 


easily be corrected in a second edition. A. J. Bex 


VICTORIA UNIVERSITY, 
Toronto, Canada 


ENGLISH IN SECONDARY SCHOOLS; A REVIEW 


So mucH has been written about the study of English in the 
secondary schools in the last decade, that it is becoming impos- 
sible for a teacher to read even the best that is offered him. 
Articles in leading reviews discuss one detail aftera nother or 
propose this and that scheme, until we lose our way in the 
network of discussion. It will perhaps not seem ill-timed for a 
practicing teacher to examine the general problem from a prac- 
tical standpoint ; to sum up the results or previous investigation 
and discussion and to propose a plan of work that shall, at least 
in intent, be free from personal prejudice and determined only 
by careful weighing of the various ideals that have been offered 
us. 

First, what branches of English work are desirable before 
the college age? All sorts of studies are taught in our schools 
under the name of English, and more are clamoring for admis 
sion. The Committee of Ten subordinate everything to two 
objects; (1) to enable the pupil to understand the expressed 
thoughts of others and to give expression to thoughts of his 
own: (2) to cultivate a taste for reading, to give the pupil some 
acquaintance with good literature, and to furnish him with the 
means of extending that acquaintance.‘ The more sanguine 
Committee on Entrance Requirements hope to secure ‘‘sympa- 
thetic and comprehensive appreciation of the writings of great 
thinkers, and the power to use language in a clear, logical, con- 
vincing and agreeable manner.’’? Various writers plead also for 
argumentation, history of literature, rhetoric, versification, logic, 
formal grammar, historical grammar, philosophy, science, his- 
tory, biography, etymology, Anglo-Saxon.3 

Such is the chaos out of which the teacher of school-English 

™ Report of Committee of Ten, p. 86. 

2 Report of Committee on College Entrance Requirements, p. 13. 


3 This sentence is based on some twenty urgent articles in five leading educational 


magazines. 
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must evolve his particular aims; for though these aims are all 
worthy, are all interesting, they are not all of equal worth in the 
school. We should examine them with care and discover what 
peculiar interests and power each yields. 

It seems to me that all the interests and powers of the fore- 
named subjects are included in the following classification. 

1. Practical—tThe so-called school-arts of reading, writing, 
and speaking; the training necessary to teach children to read 
understandingly and to express their thoughts intelligently. 

2. Conventional.—Those kinds of training which the fash- 
ion of our day demands of a man who expects to rise socially. 
The only strong conventional interest in English, in America, is 
the demand for not merely intelligibility, but accuracy of 
expression ; freedom from barbarism in spelling, capitalization, 
punctuation, grammar, and pronunciation. Slips in these details 
have a decidedly greater deterrent effect on a man’s social rise 
than lack of information; they are strong conventional interests. 
Formal or systematic grammar, rhetoric, and etymology are sup- 
ported partly by conventional interest, from having been taught 
so long in the schools. 

3. Scientific—The vast number of aims to train the mind 
in one direction or another, or to store it with useful knowledge. 
It includes (a) the systematic study of the language; 7. é., scien- 
tific grammar, historical grammar, old and middle English, ety- 
mology; (0) the fine art of expression, above the stage of mere 
correct simplicity; z. ¢. the principles of rhetoric and, in detail, 
the study of argumentation, poetics, etc.; (c) all study of litera- 
ture whose aim is not chiefly to enjoy, but to explain ; historical 
work, tracing sources, influences from foreign literatures, rise 
and decay of literary forms, and the like; (@) the acquisition 
of miscellaneous information in connection with English work, 
as, the so-called science-readers; also mythology, history, 
antiquities. 

4. sthetic—This is familiar enough under the frequently 
repeated expressions, “to cultivate a taste for good reading,’”’ to 
“train the imagination,” the ‘appreciation,’ and so on. The 
esthetic and the scientific point of view might include the 
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study of the same books, but one would regard them as sources 
of information, the other as works of art. 

5. thical_—The reading of books which have an expressed 
or implied moral purpose, the direct inculcation of moral precept, 
and the insistence on truthfulness, purity, and other virtues in 
composition-work. 

These, then, are the possible aims of work in English; no 
longer a chaos, but at least in a nebulous state. But before we 
allow our nebula to organize still further into school work and 
college work distinctively, we must examine two things. These 
are (az) the actual condition of sub-freshmen (supposedly the 
best product of our schools) thus discovering their most crying 
needs ; (d) the amount of available school time in which these 
needs can be met. 

The examination of sub-freshmen is done yearly at the col- 
leges, and its results are most instructively set forth in a paper 
prepared by Miss Withey, under the direction of Professor Hill.’ 
Miss Withey carefully read all the books written at the examina- 
tions in English, in 1896, by candidates for admission to Har- 
vard College—namely, 894 books. Of these, only 16.8 per 
cent. received a mark above C, the mark of mediocrity, and in 
this 16.8 per cent. are included 117 books marked C+, leaving 


only 3.8 per cent. that were really meritorious. From the 


remaining 96.2 per cent. the writer draws conclusions, backed 
by copious quotation, that are startling. There are three closely 
printed pages of words badly misspelled—spellings like 
“freind,” ‘“pursuad,” “ment,” “fleash,” “ falsly,” ‘“terrable,” 
“ruther,”’ ‘‘enterance,” ‘familly,’ ‘“compultion,” dys,” 
‘“‘mizor,” “‘ Venic ;” these examples being taken from the most 
numerous classes. There are four pages of grotesque punctua- 
tion ; ‘“‘Silas Marner, had saved up, a large bag of gold” is by 
no means the worst specimen. Barbarisms in the use of familiar 
words, inexcusable redundancy, incongruity, are abundantly 
shown, not to mention such grammatical slips as ‘‘a empty bot- 
tle,” ‘‘asked . ... who it belonged to,” “attended church 

*WITHEY, ELIZABETH ABORN, Sub-freshman English, Educational Review, Vol. 
XIV, p. 468, and Vol. XV, p. 55. 
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regular,” and the like. Long, loose sentences, both awkward and 
obscure, are the rule. Ablative absolutes and split infinitives 
abound. In very many books the paragraphing is wholly unin- 
telligent. The books show utter disregard of the principle of 
unity, in paragraphs and in whole compositions. 

Nor had the reading been done with intelligence. The 
examination was on Zhe Merchant of Venice. Many candidates 
blundered over essential details, confusing Antonio with Bassa- 
nio, speaking of a choice of three “casks,” or three “ coffins.” 
Similarly, in the September examination, “‘Comus is an epic 
poem ;” ‘The description of Milton in Lycidas is very striking.” 
As regards literary appreciation dullness is shown throughout. 
The books marked C and lower are almost all pointless; some 
absurdly pretentious, others sentimental. A question about the 
‘Music of the Spheres” brought out the most astonishing set of 
answers (over twenty of them are printed), showing profound 
lack of understanding or enjoyment of the passage in question. 

I have spent much time on Miss Withey’s investigations, 
because they must modify our hopes in planning a course in 
English. They will at least show us that the present declared 
ideals of English teachers are not realized in practice, and will 
warn us against increasing them unless we can gain an increased 
time allotment.’ 

What is the best time allotment for English in secondary 
schools? The schedules of a number of prominent schools 
show a strong time allotment in the grammar grades, followed by 
an average of 35 recitations a week throughout the high-school 
period. These are distributed through the four years in accord- 
ance with three distinct theories, as shown by the various text- 
books and methods of work. Some schools begin with five, six, 
or even seven and a half periods a week, and lessen the time 
in later years on the theory that other studies, like foreign 
tongues, can replace English work. Others give English a con- 
stant allotment of three or four periods, believing that a boy 


should progress by regular steps from elementary to advanced 


*See also on this general subject, .HuRLBUT, B. S., “College Requirements in 
English,” Academy, Vol. VII, p. 257 [1892]. 
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English ; this is the arrangement proposed by the Committee of 
Ten. In other schools, English decreases early in the high- 
school course, but increases again the year before graduation ; 
such schools believe that after a strong elementary training a 
period of several years follows in which a boy is too immature 
for higher English, and that he should for a while devote most 
of his energy to other subjects. 

This last time-arrangement I believe to be the best. After 
the elementary steps, proficiency in composition and taste for 
literature can be obtained only by several years of constant 
writing and reading, which can be done with but few recitation 
periods. A boy cannot write with ease and force until he has rea- 
sonable accuracy, nor can he criticise without a fairly wide knowl- 
edge of books. The intermediate high-school years are crowded 
with other subjects that need time, and that also, if properly 
taught, afford Englishtraining. In short, the middle high-school 
years demand for other subjects time that English can well spare. 

For a working scheme based on the preceding discussion, I 
should suggest that through the grammar grades pupils lay a 
solid foundation for English work by at least five periods a 
week ; that this decrease to three in the first and second high- 
school years, increasing to four periods in the third, and five in 
the last year. The reason for the extra period in the fourth year 
is to gain some elementary practice in the principles to be applied 
more seriously later. The total amount of time demanded is a 
fair average of the time actually spent on English in good schools ; 
its arrangement I think that best suited to the needs both of 
English and of other studies in the school. 

In this time, then, are to be inculcated such of the aims of 
English teaching as belong properly to the schools. We must 
now return from our survey of the present condition of the 
schools and their products to the aims we have already learned 
to classify. 

Now when Professor Hill rails against boys’ English train- 
ing, when Mr. Godkin writes on the “Illiteracy of American 
Boys,’* when M. Compayré pleads for a “Study of the Mother 


*GODKIN, E. L., Educational Review, Vol. XIII, p. 1. 
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Tongue,’” (French in his case but his arguments are equally 
applicable to English) when from near and far rises the cry for 
more English, for what do the complainants ask? More practi- 
cal ability to read, to talk, to write? More scientific informa- 
tion about the language and literature? More highly developed 
interest in good reading, and better trained imaginations? More 
inspiration, through English work, to noble ideals? 

I am convinced that if we sacrifice our laudable interest in 
scientific work ; if we cast aside any conventional work that will 
not stand the test of practical utility, and devote ourselves 
strictly to developing ordinary accuracy and simplicity of expres- 
sion and a hearty love for good literature, with the training of 
imagination and of the moral sense that must unconsciously flow 
from it—if we can bring this to pass, Professor Hill and our 
other critics will be abundantly satisfied. Able teachers uphold 
me in this opinion. J. H. Penniman writes that much of the 
present confusion might be avoided if a clear understanding 
could be reached concerning the division of work between school 
and college. ‘‘As matters now stand,” he says, ‘‘the entire 
ground is gone over in the schools in a superficial way, and 
hence must be gone over again by the college.”* Samuel 
Thurber limits composition work to spelling, penmanship, capi- 
talization, punctuation, sentence-structure, and paragraphing.3 
Byron Groce regards the most important aim as correct speaking 
and writing; to this end the pupil should read much intelligently, 
but without burying the text under a weight of comment and 
note-study; we must not demand much more than correctness.* 
If we could, in the words of the committee on college entrance 
requirements, teach boys ‘‘sympathetic and comprehensive appre- 
ciation of the writings of great thinkers, and the power to use 

*COMPAYRE, GABRIEL, “ The Study of the Mother Tongue,” in his Lectures on 
Pedagogy. ‘Translated by W. H. Payne. Boston: D.C. Heath & Co., 1893, p. 325. 

? PENNIMAN, J. H., “The Study of English in School and College,” SCHOOL 
REViEW, Vol. I, p. 462. 

3 THURBER, SAMUEL, “ Limitations of the Secondary Teaching of English Com- 
position,” Education, Vol. XIV, p. 193. 

4GRocE, Byron, “The Emphasis in the Teaching of English,” Academy, Vol. 
VI, p. 529. 
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language in a clear, logical, convincing, and agreeable manner,” 
school English departments would be a very paradise on earth ; 
but unhappily few even of us teachers possess such unusual 
powers; we are apt to associate them with genius, or with pro- 
longed and mature study. Canwe demand them of children? 
Can we demand them of boys like those who in 1896 spelled 
miser ‘‘ mizor,” and punctuated the sentence, ‘Silas Marner, had 
saved up, a large bag of gold’”’? If the teacher offers the aver- 
age boy Anglo-Saxon, historical grammar, philology, searching 
criticism, or tries to drill him in argumentative analysis or the 
finer qualities of style, he is deceiving himself. Such work is 
really not for the pupil’s good, but the teacher’s entertainment. 
Correct, simple expression and a real liking for literature —these 
are our aims. After these are attained, it will be time to intro- 
duce more; to undertake work fresher, freer from drudgery ; but 
that time will usually be after the period of school education. 
When I speak of drudgery I mean drudgery for the teacher, not 
for the pupil; whatever else may bore the pupil, his interest 
must be aroused in English or all our efforts are vain. Even the 
teacher may solace his soul by incidental hints, references, five- 
minute talks, that will open to the pupil vistas into the world of 
higher English; and the literature work, if properly chosen, 
must make at least part of the teacher’s work a perpetual delight. 
But after all the road to literary appreciation is marked by mile- 
stones of illiterate and painful lack of appreciation ; while the 
road to simple, accurate writing and speech is thorny and hard 
at best. 

Now, simple, accurate writing is to be achieved in only one 
way ; and that way is constant practice. The old falsehood that 
English grammar teaches one to speak and write the English 
language has been exposed often enough ; grammar is studying 
about English, not studying English. I once had a boy so care. 
fully trained in the grammar school that he could parse the most 
entangled word in a seventeenth century quarto; his technical 
knowledge of grammar far exceeded what I knew, or ever want 
to know. Unhappily, he could not himself compose a page of 
writing free from gross error. He knew the science of grammar 
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but not the art of composition. This useful art can be learned, 
like all other crafts, only by practice under competent criticism. 
At least once a week, and, if possible, oftener, pupils should 
write simplethemes. This should continue year by year through- 
out the entire course. These themes should be criticised with 
care, to the end that the pupils may attain an ideal not lofty but 
by no means to be despised-—a simple, correct style. 

This work, and still more the literature work, should be 
founded on interest. In all reading we must remember what 
our primary object is, not to inculcate miscellaneous information ; 
not—at least at first—to give an idea of the history of the 
language or literature, merely to interest the pupil in worthy 
books. This alone is a sufficiently hard task, and demands our 
thoughtful study. 

Interest, the psychologists tell us, depends on ability to con- 
nect the new object with something interesting already in the 
mind, and to hold the interest of pupils, we must discover what 
resident or natural interests they have, and make our work 
branch out in a sort of network from them. But here psychol- 
ogy deserts us. 

Very little work has been done in this direction; none, that 
I have been able to find, in secondary schools, and in the lower 
schools hardly enough for satisfactory results.* They give, how- 
ever, a few useful hints to the secondary-school teachers. They 
bring out clearly the great influences of outside reading among 
young boys and girls; they show a normal interest in adventure, 
among boys, and in sentiment, among girls, at the age of enter- 
ing the high school; a strong interest in specific detail; accept- 
ance of, and sometimes pleasure in, a deliberate moral; a liking 
for poetry; and a great preference for complete works rather 
than brief selections, which are usually totally forgotten. 

My general scheme of work in literature in a high school 
would be this. I should start with a set of books that contained 


* TRUE, M. B. C., “ What My Pupils Read,” Zducation, Vol. X, p. 42, and Vol. 
XIV, p. 99; WISSLER, CLARK, “The Interests of Children in the Reading Work of 
Elementary Schools,” Pedagogical Seminary, Vol. V, p. 523; KIRKPATRICK, E. A., 
Children’s Reading. Published by Miller: Lincoln, Neb.; GRIFFITH, GEORGE, 
“Course of Reading for Children,” Zducational Review, Vol. XVII, p. 65. 
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adventure enough for the boys, and sentiment enough for the 
girls. I should recommend varied lists for outside reading, of 
which pupils might choose freely the required number of books, on 
which they must in due time report. In the class, 1 should try to 
introduce, step by step, more varied interests ; using every means 
in my power to connect each new book, author, kind of litera- 


ture or method of treatment, with something that I knew had 
held the pupils’ interest in the past. If by mistake I took up a 
book that was obviously uninteresting to them, I should drop 
it as soon as possible, and avoid it in the future, and I .should 
try constantly, of course, to increase my knowledge of what 
books pupils really liked—and act on it. After I had thus won 
their confidence in my literary advice, and put into their minds 
a considerable store of literature, I might venture on the his- 
torical method; but that only toward the end. 

This plan of work is very much in the air, and seems to have 
no regard for the college entrance requirements, to which we 
school-teachers are, for better or worse, bound. For the college 
examinations we must prepare some, and we should be willing 
to prepare all of our pupils. In order not to subvert our whole 
course in English to the minor purpose of examination-passing, 
I should confine the special preparation for the examinations to 
the last school year; a plan which I have found perfectly feasible, 
and which for several reasons I regard as the best. It not only 
sends the boy to his test with a comparatively fresh remembrance 
of the books, but it enables the teacher to present the required 
books not as isolated phenomena, but in their relations, in so 
far as they have any. 

We have found that the number of week-hours available for 
English as such is about fifteen, and that these are best distrib- 
uted among the four years in the proportion, 3, 3, 4, and 5. We 
have further agreed to put off all thought of impending exami- 
nation until the last year, leaving us three years in which to 
work our will with the pupils’ taste. In these three years, what 
shall we read and how shall we read ? 

~——_In the first place, do not begin with a prescribed list. Before 
there can be any scientific basis for the construction of such a 
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list, it will be necessary to investigate the real likings of high- 
school girls and boys. Several lists will give good suggestions, 
as, the report of the Committee on Entrance Requirements, or 
the Harvard pamphlet ;* but these are merely the opinions of 
teachers, not the results of investigation. Even if they were, it 
would. be a mistake to prescribe them; “prearranged lists of 
books are fatal to inner, spontaneous interest. No one reads 
through a list except under duress. Not a list of items to be 
checked off, but a center, a starting point, is the true gift of the 
schoolroom Mentor to his learners.” 

Discarding, then, any rigid system, the teacher should at 
once guide and follow the taste of the class. Find out first 
what book is already popular in the class—the chances are that 
a novel of Scott’s or a poem of Longfellow’s will have a promi- 
nent place. Begin by reading a book by the same author, or 
one that appeals to the same emotions. The taste, or rather the 
receptivity of your classes will vary from year to year. Some 
teachers have found boys who could heartily appreciate Chaucer, 
in spite of the difficulties of spelling and meter.3 Epics, from 
Jack the Giant-Killer to the /dad, the Arthurian legend, usually 
hold boys, as do Crusoe, Don Quixote, and Scott; and no books 
could excel these in ethical teaching.t If possible, use the 
Bible, the inspiration of nearly all our important men of letters; 
not interpreting it theologically, but as an interesting book to 
read.s Such passages as I and 2 Maccabees, with the patriot 
Judas, the cruel Antiochus, imposing Greek culture at the 
sword’s point, the appeal to the Roman senate, the charging 
elephants, will be sure to arouse an interest which may open 

* “English in the Secondary Schools.” A plan for work in English adapted to 
the program of the Committee of Ten. Published by Harvard University, 1897. 


2 THURBER, SAMUEL, /ntroduction to the Select Essays of Macaulay. Boston: 
Allyn and Bacon. 

3HineEs, Mrs. L. S., “The Study of English Literature,” Zducation, Vol. IX, 
p. 229; also GUMMERE, F. B. “ Poetry in the Schoolroom,” Academy, Vol. II, p. 145. 

4Brusiz, CHARLES F., “Literature as a Means of Moral Teaching,” Zducation, 
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your pupils’ eyes to the Bible as a fund of enjoyment. Shakes- 
peare, in the simpler plays, is available throughout, preceded 
perhaps by Lamb’s tales. Mr. Thurber urges us to select “ the 
most stirring and kindling passages that express the primal con- 
ceptions of duty, heroism, self-sacrifice, courage, patriotism, 
faith, purity, love of nature, kindness, parental and filial devo- 
tion.”"* Throughout, we must remember that, while the man of 
science is intellectual and cognitive, the primary aim of the 
man of letters is esthetic and emotional, in the psychologic 
sense of the term.?, Hence we should, in all our literature, 
dwell on the esthetic and emotional aspects. Our constant aim 
should be to link book by book into the pupils’ real interests, 
until they no longer think of a book we recommend as a grind, 
but will accept it as something to read for pure enjoyment. 
What methods of teaching will best bring this result to pass ? 
In the class room there must be much reading aloud. The 
teacher should himself be intensely interested in the books, and 
should read much himself, making every effort to bring out the 
emotional value of every word. The same effort should be 
required of the pupils; humdrum reading should be criticised, 
as well as the slurring of good poetry into bad prose. Much 
prose and poetry should be committed to memory and recited. 
I insist on this vocal interpretation, because language is, first of 
all, an art of speech, and only through speech can one learn the 
subtle rhythms of both prose and verse. There may also be 
textual study, but by no means study of notes. As Thurber 
says, notes forestall the teacher by putting problem and solution 
in juxtaposition. Such difficulties as come up should be given 
out as problems for research, in whatever reference books are at 
hand. A fully annotated edition will be a great convenience to 
the teacher; in the hands of the class it is stultifying. Besides 
class work, there must be a much greater amount of outside 
reading. This may be encouraged by means of a school library, 
* THURBER, S., “ English Literature in the Schools,” Academy, Vol. VI., p. 486. 
?MorGan, C. LioyD, Psychology for Teachers, London, 1894, chap. IX, p. 197. 
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Academy, Vol. X, p. 165. 
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carefully selected; suggestive lists of books will help, as well as 
the device of reading aloud from the most stirring part of a 
book, and then putting the book on the class shelf. After the 
class has read and liked several books of an author, it will be 
helpful to study his life. By the third year, Hill's Rhetoric may 
help to formulate likings already formed, and give a convenient 
nomenclature for future work. But the chief emphasis should 
always be laid on the books themselves—on the essential idea, 
and the beauty of the particular form the artist has chosen. 
Incidentally, the teacher may stimulate interest by telling 
beforehand what the book is about, the conditions under which 
it was written (or, if a play, produced), by reading aloud from 
books referred to; by telling anecdotes; in short by doing 
‘anything to exalt and glorify the makers of literature.”* By 
the fourth year, when they are to prepare for college, pupils will 
thus have read a large enough amount of literature to pursue the 
historical method. The teacher could, by weekly or bi-weekly 
lectures, trace the main outlines of literary development, say 
from the beginnings of the drama through the Romantic move- 
ment, giving at least one talk on each of the books for outside 
reading. The habit of taking notes, to be criticised by the 
teacher, will of itself be invaluable English training for a boy 
who is going to college. The class should study short lives of 
the four authors read in class, and should memorize a hundred 
or more lines from each author. I have found the foregoing 
scheme feasible, interesting, and productive of good results. 

We may now take up the question of how to train the powers 
of expression, both oral and written. Oral expression I have 
already alluded to in connection with the reading of literature. 
In both reading and frequent elocution, aim to get the thought, 

* THURBER, S., “How to Make the Study of Literature Interesting,” ScHooL 
REVIEW, Vol. VI, p. 483. See also for valuable suggestions similar to articles by Mr. 
Thurber in SCHOOL REVIEW, Vol. II, p. 321, and Academy, Vol. IV, p. 165; also 
GuMMERE, F. B., School and College, Vol. 1, p. 84; GUMMERE, F. B., Academy, Vol. 
II, p. 145; HILL, MARGARET, Academy, Vol. VII, p. 84; MATTHEWS, BRANDER, 
Educational Review, Vol. Ill, p. 337; MACLAUGHLIN, E., Educational Review, Vol. 


V, p. 17; Maxey, C. L., ScHOOL REVIEW, Vol. I, p. 105; SPRING, L. W., Education, 
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and express it by the voice. In cases of habitual mispronun- 
ciation, brief phonic drill will be helpful. A fruitful device, and 
one that always interests the class, is oral discussion of current 
events, each member of the class having a topic; the interest or 
apathy of the class will be a sufficient criterion of the manner 
of the reciter. 

In approaching written composition, we enter a much debated 
subject. All agree, however, on the necessity for much writing, 
carefully criticised. Superintendent Maxwell’s plan* of making 
the pupils criticise their own themes is, I think, impracticable, 
unless the teacher re-criticises them. As Mr. Buehler points 
out, the pupil, even if earnest, is not competent to criticise his 
own work: many of his faults are due to ignorance.? The 
teacher must correct the themes; for this reason one or two 
themes a week are sufficient. Moreover, the average boy does 
not have enough genuine thoughts to write themes daily, and 
perfunctory writing does more harm them good. 

The subjects for themes may be chosen from any field of the 
pupils’ interest and comprehension. I do not favor limiting 
theme-subjects to the books read, or to the school work in gen- 
eral; though subjects may profitably be chosen from these fields 
if the pupil shows especial interest. When possible, however, 
let the subject be what is uppermost in the pupils’ minds. If 
they are excited about a question of school policy, let them 
write about it; if they are going to order a football, let them all 
write letters to the manufacturer; if they have been on an excur- 
sion, let them write accounts of it. The only rules for choosing 
a theme-subject are that it be specific, definite, and interesting to 
the pupil; a subject on which he has something to say. 

Once written, the theme should be carefully corrected by the 
teacher, who should indicate by some arbitrary symbols the 
nature of the mistakes, leaving the pupil to find the specific cor- 
rection. The teacher should have a regular hour for private con- 
ference, where he can point out to pupils their faults without 


* MAXWELL, WILLIAM H, “An Experiment in Correcting Compositions,” Zduca- 
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holding them up to ridicule. Faithful effort, even if blundering, 
he should encourage. Spare minutes in the recitation period may 
be put to excellent use by reading aloud any good themes, and 
pointing out what makes them interesting. Nothing pleases or 
encourages one so much as to hear his writings read aloud; and 
an additional stimulus to the whole class will be found in the 
secret hope of this kind of publication. Another device helpful 
at times is to assign a single subject—April Fool’s Day, for 
example, if it is the proper season—and in connection with the 
corrected composition read a masterly bit of writing on the same 
subject, as Lamb’s “ All Fool’s Day ;” always putting the essay 
so read on your “Voluntary Reading”’ shelf. 

Much argument has been raised against examinations in 
English; I think too much. Pupils do not, or need not, have 
that dread of examinations which we all bewail. All but the 
veriest loafers rather like to see what they can do in a limited 
time; provided, of course, that their whole scholastic salvation 
does not hinge on the results of that particular examination. In 
college, I used to enjoy my examinations in English, especially 
those questions that suddenly presented an old subject in a 
totally new light. Examinations which call for a mere recital of 
facts are pernicious; but they, like all other parts of teaching, 
can and should be made interesting. 

Here again, as with all other devices in teaching the English 
language and literature, the system is nothing under the wrong 
teacher. The essential thing is that the pupil be led to read and 
to enjoy as widely as possible our vast literature ; and that under 
the inspiration of these masterpieces, he be encouraged to speak 
and to write as effectually as he can whatever he has to say. In 
both of these the dull, the ignorant teacher will fail, whatever his 
method. Yet they are teachable things; teachable by those who 

* Suggestive articles on composition work are: BARBOUR F. A., SCHOOL REVIEW, 
Vol. VI, p. 500; HILi, A. S., Our English, chap. 1, pp. 1-71; HuRLBUuT, B. S., 
Academy, Vol. VII, p. 257; MARBLE, A. P., Educational Review, Vol. II, p. 22; 
WIGHT, J. G., SCHOOL REVIEW, Vol. I, p. 15; and THURBER, S., Education, Vol. 
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themselves have supreme interest in supreme books, and who 
themselves are eager to express well what they express at all. 
The English in secondary schools will reach its acme when such 
teachers — putting aside for their private edification all scientific 
study —put heart and soul into the pleasurable task of leading 
their pupils to the enjoyment of good books, and the simple, 
correct expression of their most interesting thoughts. 


ALLAN ABBOTT 
(—. THE WASHINGTON SCHOOL FoR Boys, 
Washington, D. C. 


EDITORIAL NOTES 


GEORGE HERBERT LOCKE 


THE SCHOOL REVIEW will return to its work on the first of September, 
and among the articles that it can promise its readers are: “The Present 
State of Secondary Education in Victoria, Commonwealth of Australia,” by 
Mr. Thomas Palmer, of Wesley College, Melbourne ; ‘‘ The Place the Subject 
of Forestry Should Occupy in High-School Instruction,” by Mr. John Gifford, 
professor of forestry in Cornell University; a series of articles on ‘Charles 
Hoole, the Schoolmaster of the Commonwealth,”’ his new educational stand- 
point, his views on elementary education, and his scholastic discipline, by 
Mr. Foster Watson, professor of education in University College, Aberystwyth, 
Wales; “A Study of High-School Percentages,”’ by Mr. F. D. Boynton, prin- 
cipal of the high school, Ithaca, N. Y.; ‘ The Affiliating and Accrediting of 
High Schools,” by Mr. W. S. Sutton, professor of pedagogy in the University 
of Texas; ‘‘Some Evidences of an Education,” by Mr. Albert Leonard, 
president of the Michigan system of normal schools. These are indications 
of what our readers may expect. 

THE College Entrance Examination Board of the Middle States and 
Maryland has issued its circular announcing that the examinations will be 
held on June 17—22 in twenty-one states, and in France and Germany. The 
results of this experiment will be looked for with great interest. Information 
may be obtained by writing to the secretary, Dr. Nicholas Murray Butler, 
Sub-Station 84, New York City. 

In our March number we commented on the excellent plan adopted by 
the University of California by which it defined accurately the conditions upon 
which graduates who wish to teach might receive the recommendation of the 
university. This has been supplemented by additional restrictions which will 
go in force with the graduation of the class of 1905. The graduates of this 
and of succeeding classes who may wish to teach in the public schools of 
California, grammar or high-school grades, must complete successfully at 
least one half year of resident work in the graduate status. This must repre- 
sent at least nine units of regularly registered work, not including courses 
taken in the summer school. Another supplement is that beginning with 
July 1902 candidates for recommendation as teachers of the languages will 
be required to present university credit for work in languages subsidiary to 
those which they desire to teach, as follows: candidates in Greek, English, 
German, French, or Spanish, nine hours of Latin; candidates in Latin, nine 
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hours of Greek. This is a minimum requirement. It will be seen, then, that 
this university is clearly in the van in the important matter of defining the 
conditions upon which the university is willing to endorse its graduates who 
desire to enter the teaching profession. We hope this plan will be discussed 
by other universities, and some definite action taken by which our high 
schools may be protected from the well-meant but indiscriminate and mis- 
leading recommendations which too many professors give to graduates who 
desire to teach. 

IN our April number we commented on the recent reforms introduced 
into the higher schools of Germany by the Emperor and cited a letter to show 
his insight into the problems of education while he was yet a very young man, 
It is interesting to find that another European monarch, the Czar of all the 
Russias, has recently put himself on record in favor of reform in education 
and the extension of its privileges. The tragic death of M. Bogiloff at 
the hands of a student might well have led us to believe that stern repres- 
sive measures would be taken by the Czar, but in his letter to General 
Vanovski appointing him to succeed Bogiloff as Minister of Public Instruc- 
tion he says: 

The regular organization of popular education has always formed one of the chief 
cares of Russian rulers, who have striven, surely but gradually, to perfect it in accord- 
ance with the fundamental principles of Russian life*and the requirements of time. 
Experiences of recent years, however, have shown the existence of defects so material 
in our scholastic system that I think the time has come to undertake an immediate 
and thorough revision and improvement. Highly valuing your experience as a states- 
man and your enlightenment, I have chosen you to codperate with me in the work of 
renovating and reorganizing Russian schools; and in appointing you to the specially 
important office I am firmly convinced that you will unswervingly aim to attain the goal 
indicated, and that you will bring into the work of educating the Russian youth your 
cordial sympathy and sagacity, ripened by experience. May God bless our work, and 
may parents of families—who above all are bound to care for their children — help 
usin our work. Then the time will soon come when I with all my people shall see in 
the young generation, with pride and encouragement, firm and sure hope, and its 
strong protection for the future. 

DEAN BriGGs in his address at the meeting of the Department of Superin- 
tendence in this city preached the gospel for this age of work. Kipling in that 
somewhat gru€some poem, “ Tomlinson,” tells us that the question to be asked 
of us hereafter is, ‘ What ha’ yedone?”’ Mr. Briggs seemed to accept this in 
his characterization of some tendencies in the education of today. He said: 

The tendency of education in this country is to turn work into play, just as the 
tendency of outdoor games in this country is to turn‘play into work. For early educa- 
tion we have the kindergarten ; for football we have relentless training. Have you ever 
thought of one reason why in American colleges athletics mean so much? It is athletics 
in which many a youth, pampered at home and in school, gets his early taste of the 
stern discipline without which he cannot be a man. His studies he evades, and his 
friends pardon the evasion; his football he cannot evade, or he is branded as a 
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“quitter,” as “soft,” or “sandless.” From his studies he gets more or less culture, but 
no backbone; from his football he gets the stuff and substance of his education. The 
business man often prefers in his office a successful college athlete to a successful col- 
lege scholar; for the athlete, as the business man says, “ has done something.” 

There are many who are unable to believe all that Dean Briggs said, but 
it is too common a trait among unthinking persons of today—and there are 
such in the teaching profession—to condemn utterly an address with all of 
whose sentiments they are not fully in accord. They applaud the emotional 
platitudes which lead them nowhere, but leave them with a certain pleasant 
kind of sensation ; they resent criticism and forget that the mission of a great 
speaker is not to convert, but to stir up thought; that his message is not 
instructive alone, but is primarily suggestive. 


THE multiplication of departments at the National Educational Association 
meetings makes it difficult for one to attend many and get real benefitfrom them. 
The inspirational and emotional gatherings are generally thronged because so 
many teachers go to absorb, not to contribute. The smaller and more spec- 
ialized departments do not always receive their just share of attention, and yet 
in these are often discussed questions that are vital to the health and progress 
of our schools. Such a department is that of the Libraries, to which special 
care is being given this year, that the meeting in Detroit may help to solve 
some of the problems that arise in connection with the equipment and use of 
a school library and the best plan for codperation with the city library. Ina 
characteristically business way the librarians are stirring up the public press, 
and the outlook for a good meeting of this important department is decid- 
edly encouraging. One can easily see how opportune such a movement is, 
coming as it does at a time when so many towns are taking advantage of Mr. 
Carnegie’s generosity and are pledging themselves to the expenditure of a 
certain amount of money each year. It is the duty of the superintendent and 
high-school principal to take an intelligent interest in this movement, so that 
the children in the public schools will be provided with suitable literature. 
We might well emphasize the word intelligent, for too many of our school 
officials are ignorant of the work of the Library Association, and their knowl- 
edge of books is bounded by the classes of schoolbooks submitted to them 
by agents of publishing houses. We strongly urge upon our teachers who are 
going to the N. E. A. to attend the sessions of the Library Department and take 
part in the discussions. *Mr. J. C. Dana, of Springfield, Mass., or Mr. Melvil 
Dewey, of Albany, N. Y., will gladly answer communications on this subject. 


IN our September number we published the elective course of study 
adopted in the high school of Medford, Mass. As this awakened much 
interest, we now add the comments of Mr. C. H. Morss, the superintendent 
of schools of that city, in his report for the past year: 

Since the course of study has been made elective by subjects rather than by courses, 
parents have seemed to take a more active interest in the work of their children. 
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As a whole they have heartily responded to our efforts to shape and adapt the 
work more directly to the needs of the individual child and in accordance with their 
wishes. Many words of approval of this course have come to us from them, and their 
selection of studies has in only a few cases called for unfavorable comment. The differ- 
ent subjects studied in the school are pursued by the number of pupils shown in the 
following table which gives an idea of the subjects that meet with the greatest amount 
of favor. English, being required of all, is not to be compared with the other 


subjects: 
Geometry ... . . . + 126 Méechanicaldrawing. .. . 20 
Bookkeeping ... . . . 29 #=Manualtraining . .. . . 105 
Besides these subjects the ninth grade of this school has been instructed as 

follows : 
English .... . . . 126 Physical geography . ... 49 


BOOK REVIEWS 


The Teaching of Latin and Greek in the Secondary School. By CHARLES E, 

BENNETT and GEORGE P. BRISTOL. New York: Longmans, Green & 

Co. Pp. 336. Price, $1.50. 

THE first volume of the “ American Teacher Series” to issue from the press is 
Bennett and Bristol’s 7eaching of Latin and Greek in the Secondary School. The teach- 
ing of Latin and the teaching of Greek are treated separately, the former by Professor 
Chas. E. Bennett, the latter by Professor George P. Bristol, both of Cornell Uni- 
versity. The general plan of treatment is the same in both parts, namely, the discus- 
sion of the educational value of each subject, its place in the school curriculum, and 
the selection and arrangement of the materials in the course, hints on methods of 
instruction, and miscellaneous information of interest to the teacher. Within these 
ilimits each of the authors has acted independently of the other. Indeed, in some 
matters (for example, the question of pronunciation) they are at variance. The book 
s written, on the whole, from the standpoint of the secondary school and will be, 
found to contain many valuable suggestions for classical teachers. 

One of the most commendable features of Professor Bennett’s portion of the book 
is the sturdy opposition which he makes against methods which attempt to render the 
study of Latin easy at the expense of accuracy. It is to be hoped that his insistence 
upon thoroughness may serve to counteract a tendency among some teachers to carry 
kindergarten methods into the secondary school. This portion of the book contains 
a great deal of information which will be found helpful to the teacher of Latin; much 
of this, however, is rendered relatively unimportant by reason of the undue amount of 
space which the author has devoted to polemics on the subject of ictus, sight-reading 
the Roman method of pronunciation, the length of the grammar, and Latin composi- 
tion. In some of these matters his attitude is likely to increase rather than diminish 
the teacher’s difficulties. In all of them he has taken an extreme position held by few 
educators. For this reason it is to be regretted that the stamp of approval has to 
some extent been placed upon his views by reason of the fact that the book is to form 
a part of an important series. 

The greater part of his chapter on prosody is devoted to an attempt to disprove 
the current belief that ictus is stress. His claim is that it is nothing more than quan- 
titative prominence. This radical view is only two years old even with Professor 
Bennett (it was first formulated in the American Journal of Philology, Vol. X1X, No. 
70), and, in consideration of the criticism with which it has met, is still to be regarded 
as not proven. A safer guide for the teacher is a paper by Professor W. G. Hale, 
entitled “Did Verse-Ictus Destroy Word-Accent in Latin Poetry?” (Proceedings of 
American Philological Association, Vol. XX1X, 1895), who, while believing in the exist- 
ence of verse-ictus, suggests that for the beginner “ it is best to fix the attention on quan- 
tity, word-accent, and sense-stress, the reason for the advice being that the ictus-habit 
is commonly so deeply planted that a quite sufficient residuum is sure to be left.” 

Considerable space is devoted to a vigorous attack upon Professor Hale’s pam- 
phlet, Zhe Art of Reading Latin. Notwithstanding his nineteen pages of argument 
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Professor Bennett’s position is hardly credible. He maintains that it is not desirable 
for the student to reach the point where he can understand the Latin sentence with- 
out translating. Consequently, any exercise which enables him to grasp the meaning 
of the sentence as he reads it is harmful; it destroys his‘stimulus to translation. His 
argument is not against excessive sight-reading, but against the use of it at all. We 
believe, however, that in actual practice, in nine cases out of ten, those students who 
are best able to understand a sentence without translating will also be found to give 
the best translation afterwards, unless the matter of translation has been totally 
neglected. 

On the subject of composition, Professor Bennett is just enough in his criticism 
of the composition books of the Collar and Daniell type, in which the exercises are 
continuous, and based upon the text read. Experience has shown that they do not 
give a systematic knowledge of constructions. He is also right when he says that the 
different constructions should be taught, one at atime, by means of a large number of 
illustrative sentences. This method, however, if pursued exclusively — and Professor 
Bennett means that it should be—has also its limitations. It is possible, even if the 
method is strictly followed, for the student who is doing an exercise on the purpose 
clause, for instance, to put in his subjunctives mechanically. There is a tertium quid 
which avoids the defects of the exclusive use of either method, namely, the judicious 
alternating of exercises made up of detached sentences, and of continuous passages 
for translation. The continuous passage following upon every third orefourth exer- 
cise on individual constructions will serve to give the student a necessary review, and 
demands more discrimination in choosing between different constructions. 

Professor Bennett is at considerable pains to advocate a short Latin grammar 
not to exceed three hundred pages, which should be learned by the student and not be 
used merely as a book of reference. Few teachers will disagree with his position in 
so far as the forms are concerned. These ought to be learned, and the sooner the 
better. Syntax, however, is not a matter which can be learned entirely by rule. The 
understanding of the moods and tenses is something which depends upon a correct 
feeling rather than the knowledge of brief rules. Much of the syntactical part of the 
grammar should be clearly understood rather than memorized. If a correct feeling 
for Latin constructions can be produced within the compass of a three hundred- 
page grammar, well and good. If not, an extra hundred pages or two added to this, 
if they produce the desired result, are not a loss but a gain. 

Most startling of all is Professor Bennett’s attitude on the Roman pronunciation. 
Although he admits that we can today restore in its essential features the pronunciation 
of Latin as the Romans spoke i/, he maintains that the adoption of the Roman pronun- 
ciation was a fundamental blunder, and its retention ts likewise a serious mistake. He 
bases this pessimistic view chiefly upon his experience with teachers in his sum- 
mer courses, and seems in this discussion to have drifted away from the con- 
siderations of the secondary school, and to have allowed himself to be influenced by the 
difficulties which he finds in college. He ought in frankness to admit that summer 
classes are largely made up of older teachers who have had little opportunity, either 
in school or in college, of making themselves familiar with the Roman method. These 
are difficulties which are bound to continue, but in ever-diminishing quantity, until 
the present generation of teachers passes away. It is from the younger teachers that 
results are to be expected, and there are plenty of well-trained young teachers now in 
the secondary schools who are producing good results. The processes of the boy of 
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thirteen years are largely imitative, and, granted a teacher with a thorough training 
in the Roman pronunciation, the student’s difficulties are not likely to be greater with 
the Roman pronunciation than with the English. Professor Bennett is entitled to his 
opinion on this subject, but we believe, that his exploiting it in the present volume is 
ill-advised and likely to do harm without accomplishing the result which he hopes. 
The Roman pronunciation is here to stay, and the only effect of his pronunciamento 
will be to prolong the chaos of the past twenty years and deter a number of teachers 
from making the change. This matter of pronunciation is one in which there should 
be united action, and a view so radically retrogressive should have been discussed 
before several educational bodies before taking its place in a book which, the dis- 
claimer in the preface to the contrary, may be regarded by some teachers as a manual. 
It is not unreasonable to expect a “ Teacher Series” to represent general tendencies. 
We shall look with interest to see whether Professor Bennett has put his convic- 
tions into practice and is using the English pronunciation at Cornell. 

To some of his chapters Professor Bennett has attached bibliographies which are 
sometimes quite extensive. This fact makes certain omissions all the more striking. 
These happen to occur especially in the case of people who have preceded the author 
or have most strongly differed from him; and, since the views expounded in these 
connections (as, ¢. g., that both word-accent and verse-ictus should be given in read- 
ing Latin verse) are new to the great majority of readers, the omissions have the 
effect of making the views themselves seem in a peculiar sense to be those of the 
author, or to lend them a strength which they do not possess. Thus in the discus- 
sion of the retention of word-accent in reading poetry, no mention is made of the 
only considerable argument on the subject, the paper by Professor Hale referred to 
above, or of the full exposition on the practical side by the same author in “ Notes on 
the Roman Pronunciation of Latin.” * On the subject of syllabification (p. 75) in addi- 
tion to a reference to Bennett’s Grammar the author might also have referred the 
reader to a really important contribution to the question in Vol. VII of the Harvard 
Studies (1896), also by Professor Hale. Similarly, Professor Bennett’s failure to men- 
tion in his chapter on prosody two articles by G. L. Hendrickson in the American 
Journal of Philology (Vol. XX, Nos. 2 and 4), written in answer to Professor Bennett’s 
radical position on the question of ictus, will cause considerable surprise to those 
who followed the controversy in that journal in 1899. It is only fair that his readers 
should know that there was another side to the question. 

Professor Bristol’s portion of the volume possesses all the’merits to be found in 
that of Professor Bennett’s. It is at the same time free from radical views which are 
not generally accepted by educators. It is much more in keeping with what one 
naturally expects of a teachers’ series, and is therefore a safer guide. He has confined 
himself strictly to the giving of helpful suggestions along lines which are generally 
recognized, and within smaller compass than Professor Bennett has furnished 
the teacher with much more detailed information in matters of importance in his 
work. The methods outlined are of a thoroughgoing sort. There is no dogmatism, 
however, in the statement of them, and he is always ready to admit that “ the teacher 
is greater than any method,” and that in the hands of an able teacher any method 


may be made to yield first-rate results. 


F. W. SHIPLEY 
* SCHOOL REVIEW, June 1898. 
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Elements of Rhetoric and English Composition. Second High School Course. 
By G. R. CARPENTER, Professor of Rhetoric and English Composition 
in Columbia University. New York: The Macmillan Company, Igoo. 

A Second Manual of Composition. Designed for use in secondary schools. 
By EDWIN HERBERT Lewis, Professor of English in the Lewis Insti- 
tute, Chicago, New York: The Macmillan Company, Igoo. 

Practical Composition and Rhetoric. By WILLIAM EDWARD MEAD, Pro- 
fessor of the English Language in Wesleyan University, with the 
coéperation of WILBUR Fisk GorDy, Principal of the North School, 
Hartford, Conn. Boston and Chicago: Sibley & Ducker, Igoo. 

A Modern Composition and Rhetoric (Brief Course), Containing the Princi- 
ples of Correct English for Schools. By LEwis WORTHINGTON SMITH, 
Professor of English, Tabor College, Ia., and JAMES E. THoMmAs, 
Master of English, Boston English High School. Boston: Benj. H. 
Sanborn & Co., 1900. 


Specimens of the Forms of Discourse. Compiled and edited by E. H. Lewis, 
Professor of English in the Lewis Institute, Chicago. New York: 
Henry Holt & Co., Igoo. 

Shakspere’s Julius Caesar. Edited with Notes and an Introduction. By 
GEORGE C, D. ODELL, Instructor in English, Columbia University. New 
York: Longmans, Green & Co. (Longmans’ English Classics), 1goo. 


IF any teacher of English wishes to see how great has been the advance in the 
last half century in the art of writing elementary text-books in composition, let him 
compare with some of the older “ Rhetorics,” “ Young Composers,” “ Arts of Composi- 
tion” and the like, this latest work of Professor Carpenter’s. Between those books, 
with their verbose trivialities, their stale and not too decent jests, their jumble of logic 
and grammar and homiletics, and this concise, clean-run, business-like little manual 
the interval is wide. Indeed, Professor Carpenter’s book is dangerously near being 
too good. A man who writes, as he does, with infallible good sense is a disturber of 
the public comfort. Such justness of statement, such unfailing tact, such utter sanity 
in the point of view—these things come little short of an affront. One’s hand goes 
out involuntarily to the oyster-shell. Perhaps, however, we may, after all, if we 
approach the work in a properly hostile spirit, discover here and there a redeeming 
flaw. For my part I find the selection from Steevens on page 60 not to my taste. It 
is too feverish, too strident. It is the sort of description for which high-school sopho- 
mores should cultivate a distaste. Nor do I like all parts of the treatment of Method 
of Proof on page 109. Does Professor Carpenter mean, in the given example, that 
anyone after a rain will deny that the grass is wet or that the water is standing ina 
pail? Who doubts the facts? The question is, What do the facts mean? Again, 
turning to the next page, why, in a world where fair forms are rare enough at best, 
choose as illustration so disagreeable a subject as tuberculosis of the lungs? On the 
other hand—it being impossible longer to keep up the pretence of hostility —I can- 
not sufficiently admire the ingenious exercises in composition which are scattered 
through the lessons. He is a dull and obstinate youth who can hold out against their 
fascination. It is a comfort also to discover as one reads them, that they are based on 
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the psychology of expression, since this assures not only their effectiveness in practice 
but their soundness in theory. 

To turn from Professor Carpenter’s thin volume to the plump Manual of Dr. 
Lewis is like passing from classic to romantic. Professor Carpenter’s book has the 
chasteness, the reserve, the simplicity of a Greciantemple. Wecan imagine the author 
on the steps saying to the assembled youth — come to scoff but remaining to admire — 
“This, my young friends, is the Temple of Rhetoric. You see how simple it is. No 
complexity of structure, no elaborateness of ornament, no winding passages. Just 
these few Doric columns, just this roof. That’s all there is to it.” Dr. Lewis, on the 
other hand, may be likened to an alert and enthusiastic but rather mercurial guide, 
who conducts his pupils breathlessly through an apparently endless wood ; now running 
far ahead and shouting back to them to come on; now helping them with playful 
exaggeration of kindness over some boggy place in the path; now excitedly climbing 
a tree to scan the horizon and make sure the way has not been missed; finally, after 
much clambering up and down, much skipping from rock to rock, and much treading 
of mazes, regretfully parting from his charges and telling them with a friendly tap on 
the shoulder to keep right on in the way they have been going. And the pupils, we 
may he sure, will be as sorry to lose their instructor as he is to part from them. All 
this is as much as to say that the book is good reading. Whether it is also, if I may so 
express myself, good teaching, is a more difficult question. One feature at least of the 
method of teaching proposed by the author gives me pause. I refer to the plan of 
having the student drive five long themes abreast through several months at the begin- 
ning of the year, revising them over and over with reference to each new principle that 
is learned. The successful carrying out of such a program as that would demand 
in the teacher angelic sympathy — which Dr. Lewis has, and in the pupil angelic 
patience— which most pupils have not. But in regard to this, as to all other new 
devices of teaching composition, one should try to keep one’s mind free from prejudice 
and await the results of experiment. 

Professor Mead, with the aid of Principal Gordy, has worked over and consider- 
ably enlarged his Elementary Composition and Rhetoric. If the first book was accept- 
able to teachers, the revision should be doubly so, for it is greatly improved in every 
part. The choice of illustrative matter seems particularly happy. 

The statements in the preface of Smith and Thomas’s Modern Composition and Rhet- 
oric that “the authors have made no literary pretensions in what they have written,” and 
that “they have been glad to sacrifice the graces of style,” imply a peculiarly vicious 
theory of rhetoric, of which, fortunately, only a few traces are to be found in the body 
of the work. The text is rather strikingly devoid of original ideas. The authors 
appear to have drawn their materials, as they avow, “from the whole storehouse of 
rhetorical doctrine,” and to have put the selected ideas together very much as a 
mechanic assembles the parts of a bicycle. Nevertheless it is a readable book and 
may be a useful one; and, as experience proves, there is nothing in the method of its 
construction to prevent it from having a very wide sale. Books intended to facilitate 
the study of literary types have been increasingly popular of late, the class-room work 
for which they are adapted having proved to be highly interesting and profitable. 
The latest contribution to this class is Dr. Lewis’s Specimens of the Forms of Discourse. 
It has no footnotes such as one finds in Professor Genung’s Handbook, but instead, at 
the end of each selection, a neatly turned appreciation, similar to those in Saintsbury’s 
Specimens of English Prose. These appreciations, taken together, constitute a 
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singularly illuminating treatise on the technique of prose. The specimens illustrate 
the four primary types and also criticism, and are in the main so admirably chosen 
that the one cheap, ready-made thing, Moffett’s description of Marconi’s Wireless 
Telegraph, shocks the reader as if he had come upon a chromo in a gallery of old 
masters. 

The great obstacle to the proper editing of Shakespeare for the young is Furness’s 
Variorum. With that work out of the way, the latest editor might perhaps forget that 
the thing had ever been done before, and in this happy state of mind he might go at 
the task simply and straightforwardly and without sophistication, as a writer for the 
young always ought todo. As it is, the temptation to have a fling at the commenta- 
tors or to try one’s hand at a crux is too strong to be resisted. The result is a book 
ostensibly for the young, but really aimed at the expert Shakespearean. It is to Dr. 
Odell’s credit that, making allowance for the natural weakness of human nature, he 
has resisted nobly. His aim, he says, is “to put himself in the place of an instructor 
trying to interest the average class of young people in the study of one of Shakespeare’s 
best known and best liked plays.” In this he has been fairly successful. The 
scholarly enthusiasm of his Introduction strikes the happy medium between senti- 
mentality and pedantry. The notes, although more numerous than they need to be, 
are suggestive, accurate, and, with few exceptions, right to the point, answering the 
questions which the average pupil, reading the play for the first time, would be 
likely 'to ask. Many of them are barbed with sharp-pointed little queries which 
the pupil is expected to answer for himself. There are also helpful suggestions 
for study. 

If Dr. Odell fails anywhere to put himself in the place of the good instructor, it is 
in the section on The Play, beginning on page xxi of the Introduction. I refer not to 
the matter, which is excellent, but to the author’s attitude to the pupil. “ Fortunate 
is the boy,” says the editor, “who first makes acquaintance with Shakespeare through 
the pages of Julius Caesar.” And again: “It is a combat; that is why it appeals to 
the lad of spirit, who must always rejoice in a fight between opponents evenly matched, 
whether in football or in some great world struggle.” And once more: “For the 
boy’s suffrage, must be noted the splendid rhetorical quality of the writing. What boy 
does not love an orator?” etc. To my ear this rings false. The editor is playing 
(quite unconsciously, no doubt) the rdle of Mr. Holiday.t He is making a dead-set at 
the boy gua boy, something which every high-school lad of spirit will properly resent. 
Boys of that age prefer to be addressed as men. 

I will make one or two suggestions for the next edition. The note on the phrase 
“For if thou path” is worse than useless, for it not only tells the pupil nothing, but 
hints at things which are withheld from him. On page xxix the conclusion that 
“there was almost absolute uncertainty in Shakespeare’s time as to the proper form of 
the nominative and objective cases of the personal pronouns” is too sweeping. It is 
contradicted on every page of the play. Finally—though this is a matter of taste — 
I do not like the phrase “this big human fact, this Shakespeare” on page xlviii. It 
suggests painfully the sort of thing one hears at teachers’ institutes. 

FRED. NEWTON SCOTT 

THE UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN 
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History of Colonization. By HENRY C. Morris. New York: The Mac- 
millan Company; 2 vols. Pp. xxiv + 842. Price, $4. 


IN two volumes Mr. Morris has given to the American and English public a 
résumé of history from the earliest times to the present day. The first volume con- 
tains brief accounts of all of the great colonial movements except those of the English 
nation ; the second volume is devoted almost entirely to English experience. The 
materials collected are presented under three main divisions, following the usual divi- 
sions of general history, viz., Ancient, Medizval, and Modern. One hundred and 
twenty-six pages are given to the colonial history of Phoenicia, Carthage, Greece, and 
Rome. The middle period treats of the colonies of the Italian Republic, Amalfi, 
Pisa, Florence, Genoa, and Venice. In the modern period are taken up the colonial 
experiments of Portugal, Spain, the Netherlands, and France. 

The breadth of the undertaking has precluded the author from going into minute 
detail or even treating special features exhaustively. Mr. Morris does not claim to 
have worked from original sources ; he takes leading historical works as the basis and 
authority for his own. Neither can he lay claim to any originality in presentation except 
in having brought together in convenient form what otherwise would be inaccessible 
to the general reader, or even to the general student except as found in the many 
works from which he has drawn. The American public is at the present time interested 
in knowing the experience of other countries in colonization. Mr. Morris has per- 
formed a distinct service. More than ail else we are interested in English experience ; 
to this he has properly devoted one whole volume. The plan of presentation, as 
announced in the introduction, is a good one, that of inquiry into: (1) The Causes of 
Colonial Origin ; (2) Objects of Colonization ; (3) Conditions in the Present State and 
Colony; (4) Methods of Colonization; (5) Systems of Government Applied to the 
Colony; (6) Period and Course of Development; (7) The Cost of Colonization to the 
Mother Country; (8) Advantages Derived and Disadvantages Accruing ; (9) Causes 
Leading to Separation in the Establishment of Independent States; (10) Relations 
Existing between Former Parent State and Separated Colony. 

Unfortunately the author has not at all times followed this outline, and one leaves 
the work somewhat disappointed after having his hopes raised by the author’s intro- 
ductory note. 

F, A. CLEVELAND 

UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA 
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NOTES ON BOOKS 


Greek History, by Professor Heinrich Swodaba and translated by Lionel D. Bar- 
nett, is one of the latest of that valuable series known as the “ Temple Cyclopzdic 
Primers.” It was a great task to compress the history of Greece into less than 200 
pages, but the attempt has been successful, though the style suffers somewhat. The 
Macmillan Company publishes it at the usual price of 40 cents. 


WELL printed, well illustrated, and interesting throughout is 7ze Boy General, in 
which Mary E. Burt has gleaned from Mrs. Custer’s wonderful books a life of General 
Custer. Such books as this are needed in our schools in this era of supplementary 
readers. It does not bear the traditional earmarks of a schoolbook either inside or 
outside, and it would be an excellent gift book for a boy in the grammar grades. 
Scribners publish it at 60 cents. 


The Listening Child is the appropriate title for a charming anthology gathered by 
Lucy W. Thacher. This is the best collection of verse suitable for children that we 
have yet seen. It is not a mere aggregation, as is too commonly the case, but it is 
intelligently discriminating, having in mind the fact that it is for children, and pre- 
serves a dignified standard, leaning neither to mere sentimentality nor to philosophic 
abstruseness. This book cannot fail to be useful to the teachers in all grades of our 
schools. It would form an excellent introduction to Palgrave’s Golden Treasury. 
Macmillan & Co. publish it at 50 cents. 


IF our teachers would read such a book as Outlines of the History of the English 
Language by T. N. Toller, of Owens College, Manchester, there might be more 
interest in the study of English grammar in our schools. As President Faunce so 
aptly put it in a recent address, “To be interested is to be interesting,” and the great 
reason for the dry, lifeless teaching of this important subject is the lack of knowledge 
and therefore of interest on the part of the teacher. He who contents himself with 
things as they are and seeks not to know their causes cannot expect to interest, to sug- 
gest, or toinspire. This is a useful handbook for the interested teacher of English. 
Macmillans publish it at $1.10. 


WE commented favorably above on Zhe Listening Child, and the book recently 
brought out by President Hyde, of Bowdoin College, might very well be the second 
volume, for it has to do with the Speaking Child. It is called Zhe School Speaker 
and Reader and deserves commendation from every standpoint. The “foreword 
to the teacher” is very suggestive, the divisions into Nature, American History, 
Patriotism, Enterprise and Courage, Humor, Sentiment, and Reflection, are apt and 
comprehensive, and variety is attained without any sacrifice of subject-matter. This 
will be a useful book in our high schools for that oft-abused subject of Rhetoricals. 
Ginn & Co. publish it at 90 cents. 


WHEN Professor William Gardner Hale gave us Zhe Art of Reading Latin he 
made the whole world of language teachers his debtors. He stirred them up to think 
of the possibilities, yea more, of the just demands, of their work. His eloquent pro- 
test against the formality that characterized the teaching of Latin has been supple- 
mented by a very suggestive work by Professor H. C. Tolman, of Vanderbilt 
University, called Zhe Art of Translating. This is a book which every teacher of a 
foreign language should have in his library and should make accessible to the stu- 
dents in his classes. It will be suggestive to the teacher and alluring to the pupil — 
alluring because it shows him what translation really means, not a labored process of 
determining word equivalents, but rather the comprehension of the thought and an 
appreciation of its beauty and its significance. The boy whotranslates Virgil or Catul- 
lus in the “ word forward” style naturally wonders wherein lies all the beauty which 
perchance the teacher tells him people have found in these poets. If, however, he 
stumbles upon some of the translations by Conington or Tyrrell, there is a new world 
opened up to him. It is Mr. Tolman’s purpose to show how this new world ought to 
be opened up to every student, and his book is necessary to the teacher of modern 
languages as well as to the teacher of classics. B. H. Sanborn & Co., of Boston, pub- 
lish it at 70 cents. 


